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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, his 
Lineage, Life, and* Times ; with a History 
of the Invention of Logarithms. By Mark 

Blackwood ; 


Napier. 4to. Edinburgh: 
London, Cadell. ~ * «© 


Turse Memoirs, like the memoirs of every 
man who has given an impulse to the prin- 
ciple of thinking in his fellow men, contain 
matter that must recommend them to the 
attention of all who take interest in the his- 
tory of scientific discovery. Napier of Mer- 
chiston was not merely a man of genius— 
he was a man of that rare order of genius, 
the influences of which are immediately 
acknowledged in the ordinary business of 
life. Napier was not merely gifted with the 

wer of evolving new and unsuspected re- 
Eons in the most recondite subjects of in- 
quiry—but he possessed the still rarer power 
of bringing his refine ts of thought and 
discovery to bear at once upon the existing 
arrangements of society. The history of 
such a man must, of necessity, possess deep 
interest. 

Of the Memoir before us, we would, on a 
cursory glance, observe that it is written in 
a zealous spirit of admiration of its subject— 
but that the zeal is not always of the most 
valuable or elevating description. The au- 
thor appears quite as much disposed to ho- 
nour Napier in the character of an ancestor 
of his own, as in the character of inventor 
of logarithms; and he would, if we do not 
mistake the value of the following passage, 
resent almost as keenly the unfounded claim 
of any one to share the supposed honours of 
descent from tre Napier, as he would the 
attempt of any pretender to deprive Napier 
of the glory of his immortal invention. 

“A biographical notice of our Philosopher, 
contained in the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, 1830, is at great pains to state that he was 
not Lord Napier; but, addsa note, hitherto un- 
contradicted, which hasa much greater tendency 
to confuse his genealogy, * Professor Napier of 
Edinburgh, who is descended from Lord Na- 
pier, is in possession of the set of bones used by 
his great ancestor..—Vol. viii. p. 56. I would 
not have noticed a capricious adoption of the 
surname of Napier by the Professor of Scots Law 
Conveyancing in Edinburgh, (also editor of the 
Encyclopzedia Britannica,)whose proper surname 
is Macvey, were it not that the publication and 
Wide diffusion of the genealogical error quoted 
above might impress foreigners at least, with the 
notion that a scion of Merchiston, perhaps the 
Philosopher's representative, occupies a learned 
chair in the University of Edinburgh. A very 
minute acquaintance with the history of Napier, 
in all its branches, does not enable me to record 
the most distant genealogical connection between 
the family of Napier of Merchiston and any one 
of the name of Macvey ; or, however honoured 
the Napier tree might be by the acquisition, that 
It is possible that the Professor can be descended 
from any Lord Napier. Lord Napier possesses 
very primitive set of those ingenious instru- 
ments of calculation ‘ Neper’s Bones,’ but framed 
of card disposed upon rollers in an oaken box, 





the figures upon which appear to be in the hand- 
writing of the philosopher or his son Robert. 
Like the wood of the true cross, however, the 
identical original bones may have been scattered 
far, and infinitely multiplied.” 

The style of the present work is verbose, 
and, perhaps, occasionally conceited—occa- 
sionally also, defaced by ill-sustained at- 
tempts at smartness. 

We have only leisure, on the present oc- 
casion, to lay before our readers the follow- 
ing extracts. 

“John Napier is the great land-mark of the 
most important epoch of letters in Scotland. He 
is the first who, in the early struggles of our 
church, gave a decided impulse to its biblical 
lore, by a commentary on the most abstruse 
books of the sacred Scriptures, which for learn- 
ing and research has never been equalled by any 
of his countrymen. At the same time, alone and 
unaided, he placed his sterile country upon a 
level in mathematical learning with those more 
propitious climes, Germany and Italy, — the 
cradle of astronomy, and the hot-bed of letters. 
It would be no less interesting than instructive 
to trace minutely the developement of his extra- 
ordinary faculties. Put it is chiefly from traits 
afforded by the individual himself that the pro- 
gress of so great an intellect can be intimately 
known, and autobiography was incompatible 
with the qualities of Napier’s mind, and the na- 
ture of his achievements. Yet few could have 
left a more instructive diary of education. He 
had drank deeply of human knowledge at its 
most recondite fountains; and the Bishop of 
Orkney, when he urged immediate attention to 
his studies, had not cast his advice upon the 
waters, or falsely predicted the result. His 
illustrious nephew made himself acquainted with 
the heights and depths of learning. He read 
and studied the sacred volume in all its tongues. 
He could enliven his abstruse lucubrations with 
the beauties of the ancient classics. He was more 
than learned in science and philosophy,—he was 
a high priest in their temples; and the occult 
sciences were not left by him unexplored. Most 
probably it was the state of the country that pre- 
vented the advice of his uncle given in 1560 from 
being immediately adopted. In 1558 the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, the most celebrated in Scot- 
land, became nearly deserted in consequence of 
the tumults of the Reformation; and in the fol- 
lowing year, for the same reason, the faculty of arts 
were obliged to dispense with the public exhibi- 
tions of the graduates. Yet Napier commenced 
his public education at an earlier period than has 
been supposed. It was in his fourteenth year, 
before the marriage of Mary to Darnly, and when 
the seats of learning were shaken by the storms 
gathering around the unhappy queen, that he 
left, for the first time, his paternal roof. His 
mother died in 1563: and in that same year he 
became a student in St. Salvator’s College. 

“ Although this was three years after the Par- 
liamentary establishment of the Reformed doc- 
trines, St. Salvator’s was still remarkable for the 
divided state of its opinions; and the keenness 
engendered betwixt the scholastic temper of the 
age and the magnitude of the question which 
agitated Europe, must have exercised a corre- 
sponding and decisive influence over many a 
youthful mind. In the mass of learned and 
minute information respecting St. Andrews, 
afforded by Dr. M‘Crie in his Life of Andrew 





Melville, I find it stated that sometime at this 


period ‘ the students were exercised once a week 

in theological disputations, at which one of the 

masters presided, and the rest were present and 

took a share in the debate. The disputants were 

exhorted to avoid the altercation usually practised 

in the schools, and not to bite and devour one 

another like dogs ; but to behave as men desirous 

of mutual instruction, and as the servants of 
Christ, who ought not to strive, but to be gentle 

to all.’ Napier, who throughout all his life was 
characterized by the utmost singleness of heart 
and the gentlest dispositions, appears, neverthe- 

less, to have been able to keep his own, and 
even to play a conspicuous part, amid the gla- 
diatorship of intellect affected by his youthful 

competitors. From the moment his mind began 
to work he aspired to be a Protestant champion, 
and applied his whole energies to that sacred 
cause. The fact is derived from his own words, 
which are the more interesting as they convey 
the solitary anecdote of his youth that is known 
to exist. In his address ‘to the Godly and 
Christian reader,’ prefixed to his Scriptural 
Commentaries, he says, ‘In my tender yeares 
and barneage in Sanct Androis, at the schooles, 
having, on the one part, contracted a loving fami- 
liaritie with a certaine gentleman, a Papist ; and, 
on the other part, being attentive to the sermons 
of that worthy man of God, Maister Christopher 
Goodman, teaching upon the Apocalyps, I was 
so mooved in admiration against the blindness of 
Papists, that could not most evidently see their 
seven-hilled citie Rome painted out there so 
lively by Saint John as the mother of all spiri- 
tual whoredom, that not onely burstit I out in 
continual reasoning against my said familiar, but 
also from thenceforth I determined with myselfe 
(by the assistance of God’s spirit) to employ my 
studie and diligence to search out the remanent 
mysteries of that holy Book ; as to this houre 
(praised be the Lorde) I have bin doing at al 
such times as conveniently I might have occa- 
sion.’ Thus from himself we have an explana- 
tion of his long retiring habits, and, at the same 
time, such a picture of the early vigour and in- 
dependence of his mind as to make us wish for 
more. A youth, under fourteen years of age, 
listening so intensely to an exposition of the 
Apocalypse from the pulpit, and bursting forth 
in disputation with his Papistical friend and 
companion, until he conceived the daring pro- 
ject of leaving not a mystery of prophecy un- 
folded, is a trait seldom surpassed in the history 
of boyhood. Galileo, when a few years older, 
was also roused to powerful activity in the house 
of God. But it was his eye that was attracted,— 
a characteristic difference betwixt the practical 
and the speculative philosopher which continued 
throughout their respective careers. In the 
cathedral of Pisa, to which city the young Italian 
had been sent for the benefit of an university 
education, he fixed his gaze upon the vibrations 
of a lamp. Amid the pageantry of that worship 
against which Napier warred, and of which Ga- 
lileo was destined to be a victim, he watched, 
with the eye of an eaglet, the isochronal move- 
ments of the chain, and measured them by the 
beatings of his pulse. The result was the pen- 
dulum.” 


“ We have now to name the man whom con- 
temporary eulogists were most apt to select asa 
pendant to Napier; and that is the popular Bu- 
chanan, who became principal of St. Leonard's 
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College in 1567. ‘The intellectual endowments 
of George Buchanan,’ says Dr. Irving, ‘ reflect 
the highest splendour on the land of his nativity ; 
and every scholar who derives his origin from the 
same country is bound to cherish and revere his 
memory.’—‘ The history of Buchanan is the his- 
tory of an individual unrivalled in modern times.” 
There is some exaggeration in this estimate. It 
is what may be said of Napier, but not of Bu- 
chanan. He ranks high in the learning of his 
country ; but to render the praise of his biogra- 
pher not hyperbolical, the heart of Buchanan 
ought to have been purer, and his head more 
profound. Blackwood says of him with great 
truth, that he was ‘ homme ingrat, et desloyal ;’ 
and when we examine his conduct and his writ. 
ings in reference to the history of Queen Mary, 
with the aid of those proofs which have been 
collected within these few yearsto illustrate that 
unhappy page of our history, no impartial mind 
can come to any other conclusion, than that 
Buchanan was a rogue. His admirers have 
claimed for him an apotheosis with the eloquent 
and elegant Livy; but he may find himself— 
under the fiat of eternal justice,—nearer the re- 
probate Sallust. In popular estimation his name 
is much more identified with the erudition of his 
country than Napier’s. Our philosopher has ac- 
quired with the vulgar the equivocal status in 
letters of a warlock ; but there are men in our 
own times of considerable literary attainments, 
who will afford him no higher praise than the 
sneer of Iago ‘ forsooth a great arithmetician. — 
* Napier,’ says an author of historical celebrity, 
Shas much merit, but cannot stand in the rank of 
great inventors. He is only an useful abbrevia- 
tor of a particular branch of the mathematics.’ 
Sir David Brewster (or the writer he employed) 
ransacked his memory to record the names of 
those whose liiefary achievements illustrate 
Scotland, and forgot, only John Napier. But 


had he omitted the name of George Buchanan, 
the very printers’ devils would have mobbed the 
disciple of Newton on the streets of Modern 
Athens. 


“The purest pedestal of Buchanan's fame is 


his Latin poetry. Thus it is not difficult to de- 
termine the respective grades in letters, of James’ 
pedagogue and Scotland’s philosopher. We shall 
show that Napier stirpassed Archimedes in logis- 
tic, and emulated him in mechanics. Does Bu- 
chanan rival Horace in rhyme? * * * 


“The distinction of their moral characters is 
yet more marked; being that betwixt an un- 
principled partisan, and a Christian philosopher. 
While the learned in our own times labour to 
give us fanciful portraits of Buchanan, we have 
one of him drawn from the life by Napier’s re- 
lative Sir James Melville, upon every line of 
whose simple portfaiture the stamp of truth is 
impressed. ‘ Bot mester George was a stoik 
philosopher, and looked not far before the hand; 
aman of notable qualites for his leatnying and 
knawledge in Latin poesie, mekle matd accompt 
of in other contrees, plaisant in company, re- 
hersing at all occasions moralities schort and 
fecfull, whereof he had aboundance, and invented 
wher he wanted. He was also of gud religion 
for a poet; hot he Was easely abused, and sa ficill 
that he wes led with any company that he hanted 
for the tym, quhilk maid him factious in his auld 
dayes ; for he spak and Wret as they that wer 
about him for the tym infoufmed him. For he 


was becom sleperie atid cairles, and folowed in | 


many thingis the vulgair oppinion; for he was 
naturally populaire,and extrem vengeable against 


any man that had offendit him, quhilk was his | 


gretest falt.” Other cotisins of our philosopher 
were in daily converse with Buchanan. The 


Lady Mar and her brother Tullibardine had the 


especial charge of King James in his youth. At 
this time, says Melville, the king * had for prin- 
cipall preceptouris, Mester Geotge of Buchiwen- 
nen, and Mester Peter Young,’ &c. ‘My Lady 





Mar was wyse and schairp, and held the king in 
great awe; and sa did Mester George Buch- 
whennen.” Thus the family of Merchiston must 
have been well known to James’ pedagogue, 
though probably the contrariety of their habits, 
aon and intellectual, kept him and the philo- 
sopher always separate.” 

“ If the theory of his travels be correct, Napier 
quitted Scotland for the University of Paris very 
nearly at the same time as Andrew Melville, and 
from the diary of Andrew’s nephew, we learn 
some interesting particulars as to the state of 
public instruction at Paris. In the autumn of 
the year 1564, his uncle, says he, ‘ending his 
course of philosophie, left the University of St. 
Andros with the commendation of the best 
philosopher, poet, and Grecian, of anie young 
maister in the land; and with all possible dili- 
gence maid his preparation, and past to France. 
Be the way he was extreamlie tormented with 
sie seiknes and storme of wather, sa that oft 
tymes, whylls be danger of shipwrak, whylls be 
infirmitie and seiknes, he luiked for deathe. He 
arryvit first in England, and again imbarking, 
came to Burdeaux, wher he taried nocht lang, 
bot imbarking from that, came to Deipe ; from 
that to Paris, whar he remeanit in the Universitie 
twa yeirs at his awin studies, heiring the lightes 
of the maist scyning age in all guid lettres, the 
king’s publict professors, Andreas Tornebus in 
Greik and Latine humanitie ; Petrus Ramus in 
—- and eloquence ; Jo. Mercerus in the 

ebrew language, whereupon he was speciallie 
sett. In the last yeir of they twa he grew sa 
expert in the Greik, that he declamit and teachit 
lessones, uttering never a word but Greik with 
sic readiness and plentie as was mervolus to the 
heirars. From Paris he past to Poicteors, whar 
he regented in the College of St. Marceun thrie 
yeirs. Ther he haid the best lawers, and studeit 
sa mikle therof as might serve for his purpose, 
quhilk was Theologie, wherto he was dedicat 
from his mother’s wombe.’ It seems most likely 
that the shining lights enumerated by James 
Melville were the very men under whose instruc- 
tions Napier’s mind expanded. * Mercerus and 
Quinquarboreus,’ says Dr. M‘Crie, ‘ were con- 
junct royal professors of Hebrew and Chaldee. 
By his oral instructions, the elementary treatises 
which he published, and his translations from 
Hebrew and Chaldee, the former contributed 
more than any individual of that age tu the ad- 
vancement of eastern learning. His commen. 
taries on the Old Testament still deserve the 
attention of the biblical student; and Father 
Simon, whose judgment was sufficiently fusti- 
dious, has pronounced the highest eulogium on 
him, when he says, that Mercier possessed all 
the qualifications of an interpreter of Scripture, 
and that the only thing to be regretted in him 
is, that he suffered himself to be carried away 
by the novel opinions of the reformers. Quin- 
quarborets, though destitute of the critical acu- 
men and extensive knowledge of his colleague, 
has shown that he was well acquainted with the 
Hebrew language.’ 

“ The doctrines of the Hugonots or Protestants 
had made a decided progress in the University 
of Paris when Napier left St. Andrews. Many 
of the professors and heads of colleges were well 
known to have embraced the heresy, and scarcely 
one among them was exempt from suspicion—a 
fact which affords another strong presumption 
that Napier was sent there, being about the very 


| period when his father was presiding in the 


criminal tribunal of reformed Scotland against 
such delinquents as the Archbishop of St. An- 


| drews, and others, for ‘makand alteratioun and 


innovatioun in the state of religion ;’ and when 
his uncle was revising the first Book of Disci- 
pline. But, after the year 1567, a storm burst 
over this great seminary, and spread through the 
continent with a desolating fury, the remem- 
brance of which may have often crossed the lucu- 





brations of our philosopher in the quiet ang 
studious decline of his life at Merchiston, In 
that year the second civil war betwixt the Pro. 
testants and Catholics broke out ; and very soon 
afterwards, all those professors who refused to 
subscribe the Catholic faith were forced to fly 
from Paris. Of these the most celebrated was 
Petrus Ramus. During the interval of re 
and security which had previously visited the 
University of Paris, that celebrated philosopher 
there enjoyed himself in his successful hostility 
to the tottering throne of Aristotle, and in his 
ardent devotion to philosophy and the sciences, 
as royal professor of Roman eloquence, and 
principal of the College of Presle. But what he 
chiefly laboured to advance, during this oasis of 
a life of persecutions, was the study of mathe. 
matics. The royal library of Fountainbleau had 
nutsed his ardour for geometry and astronomy 
to a most enthusiastic height, and he made him. 
self a mortal enemy in his great rival Carpen. 
tarius, by slighting the mathematical attain. 
ments of that eminent philosopher, who was 
elected royal professor of mathematics at Paris 
in 1565. Ramus opposed his admission upon 
the ground of incapacity to teach, and for this 
contemptuous rivalry is said to have afterwards 
paid the forfeit of his life. From one or both 
of the illustrious men, Napier in all probability 
had imbibed some of that ardent desire for the 
progress of the mathematical sciences, which in. 
duced him in his latter days to toil for those 
whom he affectionately addresses as ‘ charissimj 
mathematum cultores,’ The fate of Petrus Ra. 
mus could not fail to affect him. That martyr 
to science and Catholic fury returned to Paris 
in the year 1571, and fell a victim at the me. 
morable massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
occurred in the following year. De Thou has 
recorded his fate, and says that the murder was 
perpetrated by the scholars of his rival Car. 
pentarius. 


“ If Napier encountered perils abroad, he cer- 
tainly escaped one of a deadly nature at home. 
In the year 1568, (exactly a century before 
Newton was driven from Cambridge by the 
plague which then ravaged England.) a most 
fearful infliction of pestilence broke out in Edin. 
burgh. The courts of justice were closed, the 
General Assembly of the Church postponed, and 
the very literature of the country threatened 
with annihilation. Sir Archibald Napier and 
his family were much exposed to the contagion, 
by the vicinity of his mansion to the ‘ Borough 
Muir’ of the city, upon which waste the poorer 
class of those infected were driven out to grovel 
and die under the very walls of Merchiston. At 
this very time Sir Archibald was not suffered to 
quit the Lothians. Mary’s defeat at Langside 
had just occurred, and the regency of her bro- 
ther was securing the fruits of victory by a rigo- 
rous surveillance of the baronial strongholds, and 
the conduct and affections of their proprietors, 
throughout the whole country. All Protestant 
as he was, and although even his cousins Tulli- 
bardine and Grange had been in arms upon this 
occasion against the fugitive queen, it is not 
surprising that Merchiston, whose immediate 
predecessors had fallen successively under her 
father’s standard and her own, should have 
evinced some affection for the persecuted, and 
only legitimate child of James V. That this 
was the case is proved by the bond quoted be- 
low, the terms of which compelled Merchiston 
to remain a prisoner in Edinburgh, or within 
two miles of it, under heavy securities. When 
the plague broke out, he appears to have pe- 
titioned the privy-council of the regent for some 
relaxation, which had been refused in the most 
peremptory manner, although his brother-in- 
law, the Bishop of Orkney, was one of that 
council, and apparently anxious to befriend him. 
The following letter, than which a more curious 
and interesting remnant of the kind could 
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scarcely be produced, was written in consequence 
py the prelate to our philosopher's father :-— 
«¢To the Richt Honorabill and our weil- 
belovit Bruther the Laird off Merchan- 


stoun. 

«¢ Richt Honorabill Schir and Bruther.—I 
haird the day the rigorous answer and refuis that 
ye gat, quhairof I wes not wele apayit; bot al- 
wayis I pray you, a8 ye ar sett amiddis betwix 


twa grete inconvenientis, travell to eschew thame 
paith; the ane is maist evident, to wit, the re- 
maining in yourawin place quhair ye ar; for, be 
the nummer of seik folk that gais out of the toun, 
the muir is abill to be ovirspred, and it can not 
be hot throw the nearness of your place, and the 
indigence of thame that ar put out, thai sall con- 
tinewallie repair aboutte your roume, and throu 
thair conversatioun, infect sum of your servandis, 
quhairby thai sall precipitat yourself and your 
children in maist extreme danger ; and, as I se, 
ye hef foirsene the same for the young folk, 
quhais bluid is in maist perrell to be infectit 
first, and therefoir purposis to send thame away 
to Menteith, quhair I wald wiss at God that ye 


war yourself, without offence of authoritie, or of 


your band, sua that your houss gat na skaith. 
Bot vit, Schir, their is ane midway quhilk ye 
suld not omit, quhilk is to withdraw you fra that 
syid of the toun to sum houss upon the north 
svid of the samin, quairof ye may hef in borrow- 
ing quhen ye sall hef to do, to wit, the Gray- 
Cruik, Innerlethis self, Weirdie, or sic uther 
placis as ye culd chose within ane myle ; quhair- 
into I wald suppois ye wald be in les danger 
than in Merchanstoun: and close up your houssis, 
your grangis, your barnis and all, and suffer na 
man cum therin, quhill it plesit God to put ane 
say to this grete plege, and in the mein tyme, 
maid you to leve upon your penny, or on sic 
thingas comis to you out of the Lennos or Men- 
teith; quhilk, gif ye do not, I se ye will ruine 
yourself; and howbeit I escape in this wayage, 
I will nevir luik for to se you again, quhilk war 
some mair regrate to me than I will expreme be 
witing. Alwayis besekis you, as ye luif your 
awin wele, the wele of your houss, and us your 
freindis that wald your wele, to tak sum order in 
this behalf, that howbeit your evill favoraris wald 
cast you away, yit ye tak better keip upon your- 
self, and mak not them to rejoice, and us your 
freindis to murne baith at anis; quhilk God 
forbid, and for his guidnes preserve you and your 
posteritie from sic skaith, and mainteine you in 
holie keping for evir. Of Ed* this xxi day of 
September, be 
“* Your Bruther at power, the 
** Biscnop orF Orknay.’” 


“There is this remarkable circumstance in his 
history, that while he possessed the respect and 
confidence of the most able and Christian pastors 
of the Reformed Church, and while he was 
looked up to and consulted by the General As- 
sembly, of which he was for years a member, he 
was at the same time regarded, and not merely 
by the vulgar, as one who possessed certain 
powers of darkness, the very character of which 
was in those days dangerous to the possessor. 
Traditions to this effect might be met with in 
the cottages and nurseries in and about the me- 
tropolis of Scotland not many years ago ; and the 
marvels attributed to our philosopher, with the 
aid of a jet-black cock supposed to be a familiar 
spirit bound to him in that shape, have, within 
the memory of the present generation, been nar- 
mated by the old, and listened to by the young. 
We cannot help suspecting that the legend of 
the black cock is in some way connected with 
the hereditary office of king's poulterer ( Pultrie 
Regis,) for many generations in the family of 

lerchiston, and which descended to John Na- 
pier. This office is repeatedly mentioned in the 
family charters as appertaining to the ‘ pultre 
landis,’ hard by the village of Dene, in the shire 

thgow. The duties were to be performed 





by the possessor or his deputies; and the king 
was entitled to demand the yearly homage of a 
present of poultry from the feudal holder. It 
is not improbable that our philosopher made a 
pet of some jetty chanticleer, which he cherished 
as the badge of his office, and as worthy of being 
presented to the king, si petatur. If so, there 
can be little doubt that in those days it would 
pass for a spirit.” 

We may, next week, enter more at large 
into the characteritics of this work, and into 
the merits of its subject. 


Ladies’ Botany ; or, a Familiar Introduction 
to the Natural System of Botany. By John 
Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Botany 
to the London University. 8vo. London : 
Ridgway. 

We have long lamented the insufficiency of 
the Linnzan system of Botany to give more 
than a verbal acquaintance with the veget- 
able kingdom ; yet, from its great apparent 
simplicity, we almost despaired of seeing it 
supplanted by a more rational and scientific 
mode of instruction. We might naturally 
enough have felt such an apprehension when 
we were everywhere met with the singular 
absurdity, that the professors, though them- 
selves fully aware of its imperfections, still 
continue to lecture according to its prin- 
ciples, and introduced their pupils to the 
study of plants, not according to their habits, 
their nature, their mode of growth, structure, 
or affinities, but according as they happened 
to have one, two, or more stamina sticking 
up in the centre of their blossoms. Yet, one 
should have thought, a moment’s considera- 
tion would have been sufficient to show the 
very slight importance of such a character :— 
all that a stamen can do is to contribute to 
the fertilization of the ovum or seed; and, as 
this can be done by one as well as by fifty 
stamina, we, at once, see how utterly unphi- 
losophical it was to assume the number of 
these organs as the groundwork for the 
grand primary division of plants. From the 
reproach of having contributed to the conti- 
nuance of so erroneous a system, we gladly 
except Professor Lindley, who, both in his 
lectures and writings, has aimed at inculcat- 
ing the true principles on which this science 
should be studied, and to whom, partly from 
the influence attached to his situation, partly 
from the zeal and talents he has displayed in 
the cause, we confidently look as the great 
promoter and supporter of the natural system 
of Botany in these countries. We, therefore, 
hail the appearance of his present work with 
peculiar satisfaction, as it is the first attempt 
which has been made at attacking the old 
system, on the ground where chiefly was 
supposed to lie its strength, and evincing 
that, for all practical purposes, it really pre- 
sented greater difficulties than the new, while 
all these difficulties, if overcome, led in the 
one case only to an acquaintance with names, 
in the other to a knowledge of facts, of pro- 
perties and structure. We are fond of prov- 
ing our assertions by example ;—let us now 
take one from the work before us :— 

“Tt is mentioned, that in the voyage of Lord 
Anson round the world, when new and un- 
known lands were constantly discovered, the 
dread which his surgeon entertained of the 
effect of strange herbs was so great that, from 
fear of poisoning the crews, he would sometimes 
permit them to use no other kind of fresh ve- 
getable food than grass. At the present day 





there should be no navy surgeon who would not 
be able to point out at once, in every place, an 
abundance of plants, the use of which could not 
by possibility be attended by any ill effects. You 
have already seen that the Crowfoot tribe con- 
sists of burning and blistering species, that the 
Poppy tribe produces stupefaction, the Umbelli- 
ferous tribe is chiefly aromatic, but not always 
to be trusted, Geraniums astringent, Evening 
Primroses insipid, and Myrtles fragrant and 
aromatic. Another example of the uniform 
prevalence of peculiar properties in the same 
tribe or natural order, is afforded by Cruciferous 
plants. 

“The healthy stimulating effects of Mustard 
and Cress, and the nutritive properties of Turnips 
and Cabbages are well known to every body. 
These plants belong to an extensive tribe called 
Cruciferous, or Cross-bearers, because their 
four petals are placed in such a way as to re- 
semble in some degree a Maltese cross. * * * 
The flowers are arranged regularly upon a cen- 
tral stalk in the form of a raceme ; and, what is 
extremely singular, they are uniformly destitute 
of bracts. This is so unusual a case that I do 
not remember any other instance in the whole 
vegetable kingdom in which bracts are constantly 
absent; the absence of these little leaves is 
hence a mark of Cruciferous tribe. Observe, I 
pray you, how very useful it is to be aware of 
this. Imagine yourself cast away upon a desert 
island ; and there, surrounded by plants of un- 
known forms and tempting looks, none of 
which you dare use from fear of their proving 
poisonous. Among them however you remark 
a good many of the same kind, one of which is 
just beginning to bear its tufts of flowers: the 
blossoms are too young to be examined, but old 
enough to show you that they grow without 
bracts; the leaves you would easily see were 
those of Exogenous plants, and you would im- 
mediately know that this species at least would 
be not only harmless, but the very best kind of 
vegetable for you to consume; a salad which 
might be eaten with the utmost confidence.” 


Now, in a case such as this, the botanist, 
on the old system, would be most completely 
at a loss, for, as the flowers are not unfolded, 
he could learn nothing respecting the number 
or situation of their stamina, and so would 
be utterly incapable of advancing a step to- 
wards ascertaining their class ; and even when 
he had done that, would in many instances, 
be little the wiser as to their qualities. But 
there are many other cases, in which he 
would be equally at a loss :— 

“«* When, for example, a specimen of a Mono- 
petalous plant has lost its corolla, or when the 
stamens or pistils are absent, either accidentally, 
or constitutionally, as in Diecious plants, what 
Linnean Botanist can classify the subject of in- 
quiry? Or where a genus comprehends species 
varying in the number of their stamens, as for 
instance, Polygonum, Salix, Stellaria, and hun- 
dreds of others, who is to say which of the 
species is to determine the classification of the 
rest? or when this point has been settled, how 
is the student to know what passed in the mind 
of the Botanical Systematist? The latter puts 
a genus into Octandria, because out of ten 
species, one has constantly, and two occasionally, 
eight stamens, and he includes in the same 
class and order, all the other species of the 
genus, although they have five, six, or ten 
stamens. Suppose the student meets with one 
of the last, and wishes to ascertain its name by 
the Linnean system, he will look for it in Pen- 
tandria, or Hexandria, or Decandria, where he 
will not find it. After wasting his time, and 
exhausting his patience in a vain pursuit, he 
must abandon the search in utter hopelessness, 
for there is no other character that li¢ can make 
use of as a check upon the first. At last some 
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one will tell him that his plant isa Polygonum; 
he turns to his book, wondering how he could 
have overlooked it; and he finds Polygonum 
in Octandria. Should he inquire how this is, 
he will learn that his species belongs to Octan- 
dria, not because it is octandrous, but because it 
is so very like other Polygonums that it cannot be 
separated from them, and they belong in most 
cases to Octandria. This is the unavoidable 
answer; and what does it really mean, except 
that it is not in consequence of its accordance 
with the system that the student’s Polygonum 
is to be discovered, but in consequence of its 
natural relation to other Polygonums ; so that it 
is necessary to understand the Natural System, 
to make use of the Artificial System.” 

We think that Professor Lindley has fully 
established his point, that the natural system 
is not only better, but for all practical pur- 
poses actually easier than the other. One 
obstacle to its universal adoption alone seemed 
to remain—the want ofa popular Introduction 
to its study ; and this he has completely re- 
moved by his present volume. It is accurate 
in its science, graceful in its style, and 
familiar in its language ; it enables the stu- 
dent to take some common, or easily acces- 
sible plant, as the representative of each 
natural family, to examine its several parts, 
to compare them with the plates, and learn 
their uses from the descriptions: when he 
has done this with care, and understood, and 
remembered what he has done, he will be a 
Botanist ; ‘‘not a very learned one, but ac- 
quainted with many of the fundamental facts 
of the science, and able to prosecute the in- 
quiry toany further point, and to study other 
and more scientific works with ease and ad- 
vantage.” 


Scenes from Parisian Life. First Series.— 
Ferragus, Chief of the Dévorans. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French of M. de Balzac. 
Paris : Bennis; London, Fraser. 


‘Ferragus’ belongs to a school of literature 
whose day of brief, but brilliant, triumph is 
passed, with the circumstances by which it 
was created and supported. ‘ L’Ecole Con- 
vulsionaire,’ as it was not inaptly termed, 
could only exist in troubled times; the extra- 
vagances of Janin, of Balzac, of Merimée, 
and of Victor Hugo, the greatest of them all, 
were not merely tolerated, but applauded, 
because France was then working out a revo- 
lution; they are now censured or neglected, 
because, the revolution being over, men are 
free to hear the lessons of common sense. 
The young men that issued from the schools 
of the Restoration, brought with them into 
the world dreams of republican theories and 
imperial glories, and they found that similar 
visions had seized the imaginations of all 
their countrymen. They became sworn foes 
to all established institutions, whether of 
government or of literature—the love of ex- 
citement led them to the stews and the 
charnel-house — sensuality was substituted 
for sentiment—and physical suffering, and 
physical enjoyment, were pourtrayed with a 
minuteness that, to our sober senses, ren- 
dered both disgusting. It would be idle to 
deny the great talents and the great acquire- 
ments of the writers we have named: had 
they not possessed both in an eminent degree, 
their career would have been very short ; it 
required more than ordinary powers to create 
and sustain a taste for such delineations, for 


“the psychology of guilty passions, and the 
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metaphysics of crime.” But a better day | curious inventory of the life and habits of each 


has dawned on the literature of France; | 


Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, and some others, might 
have been able to maintain their popularity, 
but their success brought into the field a 
horde of imitators, who at once exposed the 
absurdity of the entire system. The volcano 
is now fairly burnt out. 

The story of Ferragus is not worth ana- 
lyzing: some scenes, however, in no way 
connected with it, may interest the reader. 
Here is an artist-like sketch of a group as- 
sembled under a gateway during a thunder- 
storm :— 


“Tt is extraordinary that none of our painters 
should have as yet represented the countenances 
of a group of Parisians during a storm, under 
the damp porch of a house. Where could he 
find a richer field ? 

* First there is the philosophical or thoughtful 
pedestrian, who watches with pleasure the lines 
by the rain on the grey ground of the atmosphere, 
an effect like the capricious breakings of glass ; 
and the whirlwinds of water which the wind 
throws in sparkling showers on the roofs; the 
fanciful runnings of gutters; in fine, many 
other admirable trifles, studied with delight by 
the saunterers, in spite of the strokes of the 
broom, with which the porter of the house regales 
them. 

“ Next there is the talkative pedestrian, who 
complains, and converses with the porteress, 
while she rests on her broom like a grenadier on 
his musket. 

“ The indigent pedestrian fantastically lean- 
ing against the wall, no ways uneasy about his 
rags coming in contact with the streets. 

“The learned pedestrian, who studies, spells, 
or reads the advertisements on the walls without 
finishing them. ; 

“The merry pedestrian, who derives amuse- 
ment from the accidents which happen in the 
streets, laughs at the splashed females, and 
makes wry faces at those who are at their win- 
dows. 

“The silent pedestrian, who looks up at every 
window, in every story. 

“The industrious pedestrian, who, loaded 
with a parcel, calculates the rain by profit and 
loss. 

“ The amiable pedestrian, who arrives like a 
bomb, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, gentlemen, what wea- 
ther !’ and who bows to every one. 

“Then the real citizen of Paris, with his 
umbrella, who, weatherwise, foretold the shower, 
and went out contrary to his wife’s advice, and 
who has already taken possession of the porter’s 
seat. 

“ According to his temper of mind, each 
member of this promiscuous group contemplates 
the sky, goes away on tiptoe, either because he 
is hurried, or because he sees other citizens 
walking in defiance of wind and weather, or that 
the court-yard of the house is damp, and mor- 
tally unwholesome. Each one has his motives ; 
the prudent pedestrian alone remains ; the man 
who, ere he sets off again on his walk, must espy 
some blue among the breaking clouds. 

“ Monsieur de Maulincour took shelter among 
a group of pedestrians under the porch ofan old 
house, the court of which was like the large flue 
of a chimney. There were along these plaistered, 
green, dark walls, so many gutters and spouts, 
and so many different stories in the four sides of 
the building, that you might have imagined 
yourselves among the waterworks of St. Cloud. 
The water poured down from all parts, it bub- 
bled, it murmured, it splashed, it was green, 
black, blue, and white; it hissed, and foamed 
under the birch broom of the porteress, an old 
toothless woman, accustomed to storms, who 
seemed to enjoy them, and who sent into the 
street a thousand fragments, which served as a 





tenant of the house. There were clippings of 
cloth, tea leaves, petals of artificial flowers, dis. 
coloured or spoiled: the peelings of vegetables, 
papers, and dross of metals.” * * * 

The description of the guardian of the cele- 
brated Pére-la-Chaise, is one of the best 
in the volume. 

* * * “His situation is no sinecure: he 
allows no one to be buried without his permis. 
sion ; he must give an account of his dead. He 
points out in this vast plain the six feet square 
which will one day receive all you love, all you 
hate. Yes! know that all the sentimentality of 
Paris exhales in this lodge, and is there admi. 
nistered to. This man has registers for Noting 
down his dead ; they are in their tombs and jp 
his cartons. He has under him gardeners, grave. 
diggers, assistants, and guardians. He jis an 
important personage. 

* The mourners do not all address themselves 
to him. He only intervenes in extraordinary 
cases: such as one death mistaken for another, 
an exhumation, or a resurrection. The bust of 
the reigning monarch is in his hall, and he pro. 
bably keeps the ancient royal and imperial busts 
in some cupboard, a sort of little Pére-la-Chaise 
for revolutions. In fine, he is a public man, an 
excellent citizen, a good father, and a good hus. 
band, epitaph apart. But so many different 
sentiments have passed before him under a fune. 
real guise ; he has seen so many real and affected 
tears; he has seen sorrow on and under so many 
faces ; he has witnessed six millions of eternal 
gricfs!—to him sorrow is no longer aught but 
a stone of four feet high, and twenty-two inches 
wide. As for regrets, they are the most tiresome 
part of his employment; he never breakfasts or 
dines without undergoing a torrent of inconsolable 
affliction. He is good and tender in all other 
affections: he will weep over the hero of a 
drama, but his heart is steeled against ordinary 
deaths. The dead are cyphers for him; his calling 
is to organize death. Three times in an age his 
situation, or his part, becomes sublime, and then 
he is sublime at all hours—in the time ofa 
plague.” * * * 

The translator is said to be a lady resident 
in Paris. She has, we incline to believe, 
been long enough there to have forgotten 
English taste and English feeling. 


Narrative of a Passage from Bombay to 
England, describing the Author's Ship- 
wreck in the Nautilus, Journies across tie 


Nubian Desert, §c. By Capt. W. Bour- 
chier, R.N. London: Whittaker & Co. 


Tuts modest little volume is literally what it 
professes to be—a simple narrative of a pas- 
sage from Bombay to England, by a route 
not much known, and in part—from Suakin 
on the Red Sea, to Berber on the Nile— 
wholly unknown. 

Capt. Bourchier was, it appears, a passenger 
on board the Nautilus, when that vessel was 
wrecked in the Red Sea in December last. 
The crew and passengers having succeeded 
in reaching Suakin, the Captain, with three 
others, determined to proceed by land. ‘The 
party accordingly hired camels, and crossed 
the Desert to Berber; they then proceeded 
along the right bank of the Nile to Abu Ha- 
met, again traversed the Desert to Kroosko, 
and thence descended by the Nile to Alex- 
andria. As Captain Bourchier was exceet- 
ingly anxious to reach England, he imme 
diately embarked on board a vessel bound to 
Leghorn, where, unfortunately, he was de- 
tained six weeks by a quarantine ; he steam- 
ed from thence to Genoa, and then, by the old 
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route, reached home. A narrative of so hur- 
ried a journey was hardly worth publishing 
jn a separate volume, although it would have 
made a pleasant paper in a magazine; but, 
as itis thus brought before us, we shall make 
Of Suakin itself, the 


some few extracts. 
Captain observes :— 

“The island is small, not above a third of a 
mile in any of its dimensions, and it has not 
much to recommend it as a spot of ground ; how- 
ever, a3 it was to us an haven of refuge, I shall 
always bear it in grateful remembrance. Behind 
the port, or on the landward side of the island, 
there is a Nubian town, which, if we may judge 
from the numbers which crowded from thence 
tosee us luring our stay, must be very populous. 
*** Among our visitors there were several 
dandies, who showed that however dandyism 
may vary in its details, the principle is the same 
among all nations, and under all degrees of civi- 
lization. 

“Not the most finished exquisite of London 
or of Paris can view his trappings with more self- 
complacent consciousness of the superiority of 
dress above all things, than the woolly-headed 
dandies of Nubia view the copious plasterings 
of tallow which load their frizzled pates; and 
hair powder, even in the prime of its glory, was 
not felt more genteel by the wearer than a yellow 
dusting of apparently the powder of sandal-wood 
is worn by some of the fashionables of the Red 
Sea. That powder, too, combined with the tal- 
low (somewhat aged and venerable in the smell,) 
wafts around the wearer an odour which would 
set at defiance all the distillers of essences on 
our side the pyramids of Egypt. 

“Each of these men carried a bent stick, and 
all were so exactly of the same bend and size, 
that they must be artificial; a very crooked 
creese was @ weapon worn by all, and some had, 
in addition, heavy and unwieldy swords. 

“Of females, especially young ones, we saw 
only afew ; but those that we did see gave us no 
very elevated notions of Nubian beauty, taste, 
orcleanliness. They had their hair plaited into 
innumerable tails, and plastered with the same 
swoury ointment as that of the male dandies. 
There were two coffee-houses in Suakin, to which 
we made several visits, finding that the way in 
which we could, with the least annoyance to our- 
selves, gratify the desire of the people to look 
at us.” 


Here is an account of the preparations for, 
and of'a journey in the Desert :— 

“The provisions we had laid in for our hazard- 
ous expedition (which was estimated at about 
twelve days’ journey from Suakin to Berber) 
consisted of rice, flour, dhourra (a kind of grain), 
dates, coffee, ghee (butter clarified by melting), 
salt fish, and tobacco. Our cooking and mess 
utensils were two pots, one girdle, two coffee. 
pots, a few small coffee-cups, and two or three 
talabash-rind bowls. To these necessaries we 
added a few small pieces of cloth, in case we 
should be inclined, as the Americans say, to ‘do 
alittle trade’ with the Bedouins of the desert. 

* Our travelling ‘machinery’ consisted of 
ten camels. 

“On the morning of the 13th of December, 
We presented the guard with three dollars for 
their hospitality ; and thus mustering and thus 
appointed, we mounted our camels and rode to 
short distance from Caafe, where there is a 
vell, at which we halted to fill the water-skins, 

* * * * « 

“Those who are unacquainted with the motion 
of camel-riding, find it at first very uneasy. The 
animal kneels till mounted, and then rises on its 
hind-legs, so that the rider is in danger (and 
more fear) of being jerked forward over the ears, 
With the load on the top of him—a species of in- 
Voluntary alighting which, before we reached the 
‘ile, happened more than once to each of us. 
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“ Having made my seat as commodious as pos- 
sible, we again mounted and pursued our journey 
till about the middle of the day, when, halting 
to take some refreshment, we found that our 
‘table service,’ our calabash bowls, were—left 
behind at Caafe. The wind blowing strong, sea- 
soned our repast somewhat abundantly with Afri- 
can sand; but the said sand cannot be an un- 
wholesome ‘condiment,’ as the great quantity 
we were obliged to swallow did us no harm. 

*“ At night, the sand was to be our bed, our 
cloaks our covering, the lee of a hill (if there 
should be one where we halted) our shelter, and 
the canopy of Heaven our tent. * * * 

“On the 16th, we stopped at a Bedouin en- 
campment, upon which occasion our Mahomedan 
sheik showed some disposition to turn Jew; by 
wishing to purchase for us a bullock at what we 
estimated to be about three times its value. Not 
being able to prevail on us to deal in that way, 
he purchased it himself at a price unknown to 
us, and offered to supply us with the meat as we 
required. The method he used to preserve it, 
was to cut the flesh off the bones into strips, and 
dry it in the sun whenever we halted. I leave 
my readers to imagine the quantity of mastica- 
tion this delicate kind of food required. * * * 

“ When we had got some distance into the in- 
terior, the heat, and especially the dryness of 
the atmosphere, became excessive, and very dis- 
tressing and painful to bear. All moisture being 
drained from the skin, there was no evaporation 
to cool it; and, in consequence, it became dry 
and wrinkled like old parchment. * * * If I had 
not done at last, what probably I ought to have 
done at first, anointed myself pretty copiously 
with ghee, my skin would literally have cracked 
in pieces * * 

“On the 18th, we came to a scene of rathera 
picturesque character, as exhibiting the Bedouin 
in the joint character’ of farmer and grazier. 
There was a large patch of dhourra, and near it 
numerous flocks of sheep and goats, with abun- 
dance of camels. Soon after passing this produc- 
tive and well-stocked spot, we arrived at the well 
‘Shidhee.” The water was not tempting, but 
we were forced to make use of it, and here we 
found that our ‘ service of China’ had been left 
behind at the last stopping place, so that we had 
now to drink our coffee out of a mustard-pot, 
which, combined with the skin in which the coffee 
was carried, and the additional flavour imparted 
to it by the Turk’s dirty fingers, the aroma of 
that beverage was by no means improved. 

“ The same evening the camels were watered, 
being the first time since we left Suakin, and the 
sixth evening of our journey in the desert.” 

But the subsequent journey to Kroosko 
seems to have been attended with more 
fatigue and privation :— 

“On the 2d January (1834), we again mounted 
and rode forward. Our journey across the desert 
was more severe and fatiguing, both for man and 
beast, than that from Suakin to Berber. The 
sun, by day, beat upon us with so much ardour, 
that it not only withered the surface of our bodies, 
by draining every drop of moisture, but absolutely 
scorched our vitals: while the night wind, though 
so cold as to be painful by the contrast, was 
equally dry and withering; and we had often to 
endure it stretched on the sand, without the 
shelter of even a hillock ora stuntedshrub. Our 
strength and patience during this journey were 
both put to a severe trial; but as it was mono- 
tonous, being a mere alternation of burning sun 
and biting wind, as day and night succeeded 
each other, I need not endanger the patience of 
the reader by narrating the uniformly dismal 
steps of our progress. 

“The journal of our pilgrimage in the desert 
was, by this time, very legibly written, both in 
our persons and features ; so that, if there had 
been looking-glasses there, we might have ques- 
tioned our own identity. * * * 





“During the eight days which we spent in 
passing this desert, we did contrive once to cleanse 
ourselves and wash the few garments we possessed 
at the well called Murat Springs; but any of the 
more Christian comforts of the toilette were out 
of the question. * * * 

“On our passage along this dreary waste, we 
saw the bones of but one human being bleaching 
in the sun and wind. But the skeletons of camels 
were numerous, it being a most severe and trying 
passage for even those patient and enduring 
animals. Our little caravan added to the num- 
ber; we abandoned one, with its fore-feet tied, 
as the best means of rendering its inevitable 
death more speedy. The moans of these crea- 
tures are most affecting ; and though they cannot 
articulate, they speak, and that powerfully, to 
the feelings. Forgetting my ‘bumping’ and 
tumbles, and bearing in mind only how they 
serve others and suffer themselves, I had some 
thoughts in my old age, in remembrance of this 
journey, of keeping a pet camel. Fortunately, 
we had no hostile visit from the Bedouins; but 
if we had, it would, notwithstanding our being 
armed, have probably been fatal, as the Bedouins 
of that desert always make their appearance in 
large bodies. But though we had no attack, we 
had one alarm ; while we were at quarters, one 
night, under the dark mountain of Gurreebat, 
there was an uproar in our camp, which we found 
originated with Ghaleel the Beloved. Such 
seemed to be this man’s innate love of ‘a row,” 
that, if he could not find one ready made, he lost 
no opportunity of making one himself. On this 
occasion he had thought proper to warm himself 
by flogging one cf the drivers, for abstracting a 
biscuit from the stock, of which he, as our servant 
of all work, had more immediate charge ; but 
Lieutenant Lynch made matters even by flogging 
him, and tranquillity was again restored in our 
camp.” 

At Kroosko the party embarked, and there 
is little else in this little volume that would 
interest our readers, although the whole Nar- 
rative is pleasant reading, except, perhaps, 
the account of a bath at Kenah. 

“ At Kenah I had the luxury of a bath, which, 
as it was novel in style, at least to me, I shall 
briefly notice. The patient is at first taken into 
an apartment, fitted up with beds ranged around 
ona raised place; he is there stripped, and a 
piece of cloth put round him, then taken into a 
hot room, where he remains a short time, and 
from thence into the bath room, a square apart- 
ment capable of holding eight or ten people. 
Several persons with mahogany-coloured skins 
were undergoing purification when I was intro- 
duced; they seemed surprised, but in nowise 
disconcerted, at my appearance. The bath is 
always kept at a great heat by a constant supply 
of hot water from the upper part of the wall, and 
when you are ready you step into it, and are 
almost boiled ; but there you must remain until 
your cook thinks you sufficiently done. When 
that is the case, you come out, are laid on your 
face, and are scrubbed all over from head to foot 
behind ; then turned over, like a pig in the pro- 
cess of being scraped, and the same operation is 
performed in front. The scrubbing is done with 
a mitten or glove made of hair. When it is over, 
you are made to sit down, and are lathered all 
over with soap; after which you return to the 
bath to wash that off. Freed of the soap, you 
are taken into the first apartment, laid down, 
covered with a shawl or camaleen till you gra- 
dually cool, which completes the operation.” 
The Birds of America. By J. J. Audubon, 

F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. Parts XLI. XLII. and 

XLIIL. London: Havell. 

Wirn these three parts, containing exclu- 
sively Water Birds, commences the third vo- 


ume of Mr. Audubon’s magnificent work ; 
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and when we say they fully equal in scien- 
tific accuracy and pictorial beauty the parts 
by which they were preceded, we feel that 
we have left ourselves little to add in the 
way of encomium. His birds are truly ani- 
mated creatures; they live, they move,— 
and whether winging their way through mid 
air, or dabbling in the plashy bottom, or 
resting with careless security on the half- 
broken wave, where 
_ The black duck with her glossy breast 
Swings silently, 

they are still nature,—perfect, living nature, 
—every position revealing a characteristic 
trait, every gesture betraying a specific pe- 
culiarity. And how beautiful and appropri- 
ate are the accompaniments! The Least Bit- 
tern (Ardea Evxilis) stands moping by a tuft 
of rushes, with the long pendent feathers of 
its neck half raised by the drooping position 
it has chosen, while beyond it, in almost 
interminable perspective, stretch out the 
long, low, swampy rice fields of South Ca- 
rolina, pervaded by a river which seems so 
nearly on their own level, that but for its 
muddy, stagnant, pool-like sluggishness, we 
should almost expect it to overflow. The 
Great Blue Heron too (Ardea Herodias), a 
magnificent-looking bird, plants himself in 
front of a bed of reeds on his long stilt-like 
legs, one of which is boldly pushed forward 
until it actually seems to project from the 
paper, while the structure of the knee, the 
form of the claws, and the shagreening of 
the skin along the front of the leg, are given 
with the most perfect anatomical accuracy. 
Then the Virginian Rail (Rallus Virginia- 
nus) is making a gobble at an insect on 
a grassy stalk, just arching over its head, 
while its noisy brother (22. crepitans), the 
Clapper Rail, is standing, as it were, on tip- 
toe, with its neck stretched out and bill open, 
until we make one sense supply the place of 
the other, and almost fancy that we can see 
its never ceasing cackle. But beautiful be- 
yond all is the plate of the Summer or Wood 
Duck (Anas sponsa), in which one female 
nestles in the cavity of a decayed tree, the 
little lichens and downy feathers about the 
edge of the nest looking as though they 
would quiver for the least breath of air. 
From her “ hollow wreathed chamber,” to 
which she is confined by maternal cares, she 
looks with uneasy air at her mate, who hold- 
ing himself on the brauch of a tree, as best 
he may, with his odd-looking toti-palmate 
feet, is receiving the most assiduous atten- 
tions from another lady duck, who, it ap- 
pears, having no little family of her own to 
keep her at home, considers herself at liberty 
to flirt with other ducks’ mates,—and really 
she is looking as amorous as a duck well can. 
In this condition, however, the plate would 
want what artists call balancing—what critics 
term plot and counterplot; but this is per- 
fectly attained by the introduction of one 
more figure—that of a gay, dashing-looking 
gentleman duck—who, displaying all his 
beautiful green, and violet, and golden plu- 
mage, is in full flight across the centre of 
the page, to offer his attentions to the dis- 
consolate lady in the straw—the tree, we 
mean—while she, on her part, half relaxes 
her jealous upward look into a nod of appro- 
bation, as if to welcome and reward the new 
comer. ‘This plate is perfect. Having seen 
the paintings as well as the plates, it would 
be unjust to Mr, Havell, the engraver, did 








we not bear testimony to the accuracy with 
which he has appreciated and retained the 
spirit of the originals. 


Lays and Leyends of various Nations. By 
W. J. Thoms. Parts I. & V. Germany, 
II. France, 111. Ireland, 1V. Spain, V1. 
Tartary. London: Cowie. 


Tue learned editor of this interesting little 
series has done good service to literature, 
by collecting and comparing the popular fic- 
tions of different nations. ‘These memorials 
of an imaginative age, when fancy was per- 
mitted to luxuriate in its full strength un- 
checked by rigid science, fearless of the in- 
credulus odi of cold criticism, furnish more 
minute and curious traits of national charac- 
ter, than the most laboured description or 
acute dissertation. ‘Take, for instance, the 
third number of this series; every story is 
so intensely Irish, that if the names were 
altered, and the localities changed, the most 
careless reader would discover the deception. 
Even the legends imported from their Father- 
land, by the Palatines or German colonists, 
who settled in Ireland during the last cen- 
tury, have gradually been Hibernicized ; 
Irish humour has mingled with German 
gloom, and the wild huntsman has imitated 
the drolleries of the merry Phookas. The 
witches, malignant as they are, have contrived 
to become facetious in Ireland, as may ap- 
pear from the following legend, which we 
heard among the Palatines. 

A witch having been convicted was sen- 
tenced to be burned alive. When placed upon 
the pile, she asked for a thread of silk, and 
having obtained it, muttered some charm, 
upon which the thread stood up erect as if 
it were a hazel-wand. ‘ How curious!” 
exclaimed the multitude, but while they 
spoke, the thread raised the witch from the 
pile, and the spectators were immoveably 
fixed in their respective attitudes, having 
power only to repeat “ How curious!” as 
long as she remained in sight, 

The Cromwellian settlers were however 
the most steady believers in witchcraft; in 
their own words, Ireland was a howling 
wilderness, which the pope and the devil 
held in joint tenancy; and down to the pre- 
sent day many are to be found, who hold 
that Satan has firm allies in all the old women 
that are over-fond of telling their beads. One 
of these in a small sea-port town in the south 
of Ireland, is said to have fallen in love with 
a master of a schooner, who laughed her to 
scorn. Enraged at the insult, she placed as 
many eggs in a saucepan as there were sailors 
in the vessel, and when his ship sailed ordered 
her servant to boil the eggs without fire or 
water. ‘lhe servant remonstrated, but at 
length placed the saucepan on a fireless 
grate. In three minutes the saucepan boiled 
over, and threw the eggs about the kitchen. 
“There goes Jack Stroud and all his crew,” 
exclaimed the witch, dancing with joy, and 
at the same moment his vessel, which had 
not yet cleared the harbour went down. The 
servant ran and gathered up the eggs, and 
in consequence of this counter-charm the 
sailors were saved in a boat; one of them 
however, was a little chipped, and by some 
mystical connexion, Jack Stroud received a 
wound from a rock, which rendered him lame 
for life. 

France has very few legends, properly so 





_ ——- — 
called; the French are too mercurial to ad- 
mire the gloominess of the Teutons, and too 
sprightly to seek the broad extravagance of 
the Celts. Raillery, ingenious tricks, ang 
comic adventures form the staple of the popu- 
lar literature; even the saints escape not 
from lively satire; on the other hand, there 
is a stateliness and serious grandeur in the 
Spanish traditions, that mark the character 
of the haughty Castilian. 

The most curious number in this series js 
that which contains the Legends of Tartary ; 
these display all the gorgeousness, and all 
the wildness of oriental imagination. Schariar 
would gladly have heard them from the 
mouth of Scheherazade. 

We recommend this series to all who love 
to trace national character in popular lite- 
rature; those who read for information, must 
admire the learning, which the editor has 
collected to illustrate his subject ; those who 
read for mere amusement, can scarcely hope 
to obtain a richer collection of entertaining 
stories. F 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Han- 


nah More. 
{Third Notice.) 


Tuere is, as might be expected, less matter 
falling under the scope of our notice in these 
two last volumes of this Memoir than in the 
first and second. Though the lapse of time, 
and the encroachments of ill-health did not 
narrow the circle of Mrs. More’s usefulness, 
it lessened that of her acquaintance among 
those concerning whom it is curious and in- 
structive to read. There must be always some- 
thing melancholy in the latter days of one 
whose life was protracted to so long a period 
as Mrs. More’s. Old contemporaries, one after 
another, drop off—and changes pass over so- 
ciety which must distress those who retain 
their early prejudices in favour of a different 
order of habits and modes of thinking. It is 
a delightful thing, however, to see those who 
reach the lonely season of old age, preserving 
such freshness of mind as enables them, 
while they look forward hopefully for the 
reward which is to come, still to find some- 
thing of pleasure and employment in the 
world on which they yet linger. Such we 
find was the case with Mrs. More. It was 
hardly to be expected that her particular 
opinions and prejudices should undergo any 
change at the close of her life—and the work 
improves upon us (in spirit) towards its con- 
clusion, for the tone of feeling we have com- 
mented upon in our two preceding notices, 
is less visible as we advance—and it is plea- 
sant to find this venerable and exemplary 
woman eschewing evil and thinking of good 
(according to the measure of her judgment) 
as long as her faculties remained to her, 
and enjoying the blessing of a tranquil and 
cheerful mind to the last. 

But, leaving the history and value of her 
theological works, and the examination of 
her religious opinions to be commented upon 
by critics more exclusively devoted to such 
subjects than ourselves, we still find much 
that is interesting in the two concluding 
volumes, both in anecdote and in illustration 
of the progress of opinion. These are the 
passages we shall extract. 

The first notice that meets us, at the com- 
mencement of the third volume, is that of 
Lord Orford’s death, mixed up with gratu- 
latory accounts of royal condescensions, a0 
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yisits at Gloucester House. A hint in one 
of Mrs. More's letters gives us reason to un- 
derstand that she only gave up a part of the 
correspondence which had passed between 
them. Ifthe remainder be yet in being, we 
may hope still to be indulged with its publi- 
cation. A part of one of her letters, dated 
1798, may be given, as referring to some of 
the great ones of that day :— 

“J wound up my adventures royally last night 
by passing the evening at Gloucester House. 
Nothing could be more pleasant, lively, and 
kind, than the Duchess nh Princess Sophia, the 
former gave me a quantity of worsted of her 
own spinning, for us to knit for the poor. She 
js much amused with the Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and wanted to lend them me, but I 
could rot venture to attack three formidable 
quartos on the last day of my stay. It is an 
entertaining work, and restores in some degree 
the character of this famous minister, whom it 
has been the fashion to attack, and to whom 
scarcely common justice has ever been done 
before. Every one speaks highly of this work. 
Qld Lord Mendip, and those who lived at that 
period, are particularly pleased with it.—So 
much for the father: The son’s works, alas! 
came out last week.” 


The only one of Doctor Burney’s letters 

printed is characteristic and lively :-— 
Chelsea College, April 1799. 

* Dear Madam,— Y ou doubtless have received 
flowers, (i. e. flowery letters from your friends) 
sufficient to form a splendid and fragrant bouquet, 
in which I entreat you to honour my daisy with 
a place, however unworthy of being admitted in 
such fine company. The wild and ordinary 
flowers of the field, can be of no use in such a 
posey, except pour donner du relief @ l’éclat des 
autres. * * * 

“ Your strictures on the abuse of music and 
dancing pleased me much. I have long seen 
that the study of the ornamental and fine arts 
has been forced on young persons with and with- 
out genius, to such excess, as to vex, fatigue, 
disgust, and determine them, whenever they be- 
come free agents, to abandon all such plagues. 

“Music is, doubtless, in itself, an innocent 
and necessary domestic amusement for persons 
of fortune and leisure, but rendered noxious, 
when studied at the expense of more important 
things. The late Earl of Holdernesse, a perfect 
judge of external propriety, had, to my concep- 
tions, a very just idea, while Governor to the 
Prince of Wales and Bishop of Osnaburg, of the 
time and importance that should be assigned to 
the study of music among the great. He told 
me that ‘ as soon as these young princes had ac- 
quired a sufficient degree of knowledge in more 
essential studies, he would wish to have my 
assistance in forming their taste and judgment 
in music; not to make them fine performers ; 
as in this country, a prince would gain no ad- 
ditional respect and reverence, by exhibiting 
himself as a performer in musical parties. Yet, 
as it should be their business to patronize arts ; 
if they were ignorant and unable to distinguish 
excellence from mediocrity, they would disgrace 
themselves.” His Lordship therefore wished I 
would read lectures to them, give them speci- 
mens of different styles of composition and per- 
formance, and make them acquainted with the 
peculiar merit of each. Music, when it fastens 
upon enthusiasts, often lays such hold of them, 
that they think of nothing else. The relation of 
a great foreign composer and performer at pre- 
sent in this country, on my extolling his genius, 
told me that ‘he was nothing away from the 
piano-forte, but always looking at it, if one hap- 
pened to be in his sight, while people were talk- 
ing to him of other things.’ 

“ Children’s balls, and the time and import- 





ance given to new-fashioned hops, you have 


treated with proper censure and contempt. But, 
perhaps, you have not seen a party of French or 
German /Waltz dancers. 

“ Will you forgive me, dear madam, if I con- 
fess that I was a little mortified by the stigma 
you put upon Jtalian poetry, in putting it on a 
level with English sentiment, French philosophy, 
and German magic wonders. Was it not Italy 
that taught the rest of Europe all the fine arts ; 
and, indeed, first instructed its inhabitants in 
the divine principles of Christianity 2? And in 
later times, did not Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, 
Trissino, Tansillo, and Giraldi, furnish models 
to the poets of other countries? Did not Spen- 
ser and our great epic bard avail themselves of 
the labours of these precursors? And is Metas- 
tasio, the most chaste, moral, and pious of all 
modern poets of a high class, to be thrown into 
such company? If females are allowed to read 
or sing poetry of any kind, but particularly dra- 
matic, where are to be found better models of 
heroism and virtue, more refined sentiments, 
and more elegance of language and versification, 
than in his secular dramas, or more piety than 
in his oratorios, or sacred dramas? Whoever 
wishes to read divine poetry in a modern lan- 
guage, car find none better than Savinio Matti’s 
translation of the psalms. If you wish to dis- 
suade young ladies from the study of Italian 
poetry in general, I could almost take the liberty 
to intreat you in your next edition, to make a 
few exceptions in favour of some of those I have 
mentioned ; and in looking again at your first 
volume, page 164, I perceive that your censure 
is qualified by the words, ‘ so much English sen- 
timent, French philosophy, Italian poetry,’ &c. 

“ What you have said of mental female soft- 
ness, page 163, put me in mind of Johnson's 
reply to Mrs. Thrale, who was defending a lady 
whom he had accused of several species of affec- 
tation, by saying, ‘ But she is soft.’ * Yes, madam,” 
answered Johnson, ‘ and so is a pillow.’ 

“ Page 119, where you so admirably recom- 
mend to parents the encouraging of children to 
sacrifice the price of their toys, sweetmeats, and 
finery, in charitable donations to the poor, re- 
minded me of a little natural trait of benevolence 
in a female child of mine at the play of Jane 
Shore; who, being in the front of a stage box at 
a country theatre, and hearing the wretched 
Jane in vain supplicating ‘a morsel to support 
her famished soul,’ and, crying out, * Give me 
but to eat!’ the child, not five years old, touched 
with her distress, says * Ma’am, will you have my 
ollange ?? which the audience applauded much 
more than the artificial complaints of the actress. 
And I must add to my little anecdote, that the 
charitable disposition of this child grew up with 
her growth, and has never quitted her in ma- 
turity.” 

There is much good sense in the Doctor's 
remarks; but we could have put up with a 
little more enthusiasm on behalf of his own 


art. 
A letter of Mrs. Barbauld’s breathes so 
liberal a spirit that we must give it also :— 
“ You have done me both honour and plea- 
sure in the gratification you have indulged me 
with, of receiving, from the respected hand of 
the author, a treatise which every one who reads 


will peruse. I dare not speak to you, who write 
with so much higher views of fame, of the bril- 
liancy of the style, or the merit of the work con- 
sidered as a literary composition. You will be 
better pleased if, passing over these excellences 
which, though every person of taste must feel 
them, every person solicitous for the interests of 
virtue and religion must consider as subordinate 
ones, I express my ardent wishes that your be- 
nevolent intentions towards the rising generation, 
and your unwearied exertions in every path 
where good is to be done to your fellow-crea- 
tures, may meet with ample success. The field 





is large, and labourers of every complexion, and 
who handle their tools very differently, are all 
called upon to co-operate in the great work. 
May all who have the good of mankind in view, 
preserve for each other the esteem and aftec- 
tionate wishes which virtue owes to virtue, 
through all those smaller differences which must 
ever take place between thinking beings seeing 
through different mediums, and subjected to the 
weakness and imperfection of all human reason- 
ing. Mr. Barbauld and myself recollect, with 
infinite pleasure, the delightful and interesting 
day we passed under your roof the summer 
before last. It was only damped by your indis- 
position ; and the accounts I have heard of your 
health have not been such as to favour the hope 
that you have been much freer from it of late. 
Spare yourself, I entreat you, for the world can- 
not spare you; and consider that, in the most 
indolent day you can possibly spend, you are in 
every drawing-room, and every closet, and every 
parlour-window, gliding from place to place with 
wonderful celerity, and talking good things to 
hundreds and hundreds of auditors. I do not 
know where you are at this moment, but, if at 
home, I beg you will give Mr. Barbauld’s and 
my affectionate respects to all and every one of 
your sisters, and accept, my dear Madam, the 
assurance of high esteem, with which, 
“Tam, your obliged and affectionate, 
“A. L. Barsaucp.” 


And here is a sketch of the “ fair-haired 
daughter of the Isles,” when a young child, 
drawn in somewhat too courtier-like a style, 
but not to be passed over :— 

“ T have been rather royal lately; on Monday 
I spent the morning at the Pavilion, at Hamp- 
ton Court, with the Duchess of Gloucester, and 
yesterday passed the morning with little Prin- 
cess Charlotte at Carlton House. She is the 
prettiest, most sensible, and genteel little crea- 
ture you would wish to see. I saw Carlton 
House and gardens, in company with the pretty 
Princess, who had great delight in opening the 
drawers, uncovering the furniture, curtains, lus- 
tres, &c. to show me; my visit was to Lady 
Elgin, who has been spending some days 
here. 

“ For the Bishop of London's entertainment 
and mine, the Princess was made to exhibit all 
her learning and accomplishments; the first 
consisted in her repeating the ‘ Little Busy Bee,’ 
the next in dancing very gracefully, and in 
singing ‘God save the King,’ which was really 
affecting, (all things considered) from her little 
voice. Her understanding is so forward that 
they really might begin to teach her many 
things. It is perhaps the highest praise, after 
all, to say, that she is exactly like the child of 
a private gentleman, wild and natural, but sen- 
sible, lively, and civil.” 

We can do no more than glance at the 
attacks made upon Miss More's character in 
one of the parishes where she had been so 
active in doing good—their injurious effect 
on her health—and their complete refutation. 
A morceau of criticism on Hayley’s Life of 
Cowper may not be unacceptable. 

* Hayley has very judiciously sunk some cir- 
cumstances which might have hurt religion ; and 
he has treated his insanity with great tender- 
ness. The whole is written in a good temper, 
and much favour is shown to religious people. 
As to the composition of the life, by way of pre- 
face, it is in a bad taste, florid and incorrect. It 
is however, with all its faults, a pleasing work, 
but might have been made far more useful. ‘The 
letters wind about the heart, and captivate the 
affections, by their naturalness, truth, elegance, 
and simplicity.” 

Here is an opinion of ‘ Corinne,’ addressed 





to Sir W. W. Pepys, one of the last of her 
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literary correspondents (the Leelius of ‘ Bas 
Bleu’) :-— 

“JT would have given something if I could 
have drank tea with your family party the even- 
ing after I had finished ‘Corinne,’ which your 
account led me to read. There never was such 
a book! such a compound of genius and had 
taste! such afermentztion ofsense and nonsense! 
The deseriptions of Italy are the best, and the 
descriptions of love the worst I ever met with. 
There are no shades. As there is little nature, 
it excites little interest ; and the virtuous hero 
is to me a gloomy specimen of frigid sentimen- 
tality. Corinne herself gave me too much the 
idea of Dr. Graham's Goddess of Health, or the 
French Goddess of Reason, or the English Atti- 
tudinarian of Naples, for me to take a very lively 
interest in her. Yet let me acknowledge, that 
though like Pistol I swallowed and execrated, 
yet I went on swallowing; and I must own, it 
is a book which requires great knowledge, and 
very considerable powers of mind, to produce.” 


The same correspondent’s critique on 
Marmion, a few pages further on, consider- 
ing the source whence it comes, is interest- 
ing. 

~ As to* Marmion,’ I do not know such powers 
of representation in very modern poetry: but 
there are no lines which one wishes to get by 
heart, like those in the ‘ Last Lay,’ and so many 
of them bear such marks of haste and idleness, 
that he who could do so much better ought to be 
whipped for them. The battle is the best I 
remember since oll Homer. You see the ban- 
ners stoop and rise again. It has been upon 
every table this winter.” 

We, who can remember the Bonaparte 
fever at its height, cannot read without 
amusement a farmer's recipe for quieting this 
terror of modern times. 

“I was amused yesterday with a farmer: 
speaking of Bonaparte, he said, there was but 
one way to put an end to his destructive course ; 
* he has already,’ said he, ‘ changed his religion 
many times ; he has heen Mussulman, Catholic, 
&e. Make him a Quaker, and then he can’t 
fight.’ ” 


It is impossible to extract any of the gossip 


about ‘ Celebs,’ and its success. ‘Taken in 
conjunction with the compliments current on 
the occasion, and the world’s present opinion 
of its literary merit, this criticism upon an- 
other of Sir Walter Scott’s works, is cu- 
rious. 

“ Have you read the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ it is 
full of beauty. The descriptive parts exquisite. 
There is more of character and incident than in 
Scott’s other poems. Ellen is the only woman 
whom he has ever made interesting. She is amia- 
ble, frank, and pleasant. There is also an amiable 
maniac, who, I think, comes next to Richardson’s 
*Clementina’ ; still there is wanted in all Scott’s 
poetry, that without which no poem can cling 
ahout the heart and affections, I mean a due 
admixture of moral, or rather of religious refer- 
ence. The former of these it is which makes 
the charm of Beattie and of Goldsmith; and 
the union of both in Milton and Cowper, capti- 
vates while it exalts the soul of every reader 
who has a soul.” 

An Anecdote of Dr. Young.—* Being in a pros- 
ing humour just now, and supposing you to be 
fond of literary anecdote, I will give you the 
story. I was dining in a parliamentary party 
with Lord Castlereagh, and he produced for our 


amusement in the evening, some volumes of 


original letters, curiously preserved by Lady 
Cc . Perhaps you know of, or have seen the 
collection, which her ladyship derived (through 
Lady Buckinghamshire, I think) from the 
Duchess of Suiiolk, to whom they had all be 





addressed. When his lordship showed us the 


index, comprising the names of all the wits and 
great men of the last age, my curiosity was 
immediately fixed by that of Dr. Young. I 
professed my enthusiastic admiration of his 
* Night Thoughts,’ and hegged to see and admire 
as a relic, the original letter of such a man. My 
request was immediately complied with, with a 
significant smile; and what had I the mortifica- 
tion to read 2? Horresco referens! It was the most 
fawning, servile, mendicant letter, perhaps, that 
ever was penned by a clergyman, imploring the 
mistress of George the Second to exert her 
interest for his preferment!! It was of course 
laughed at very heartily. But I had the conso- 
lation to find in the letter, among his mean pleas 
of former adulation to the Royal Family, in his 
works, &e. a notice of his being fifty years old ; 
and to recollect that the ‘ Night Thoughts’ were 
written many years later, with confessions of 
former ambition and preferment-hunting which 
he professed, I dare say sincerely, to have aban- 


” 


doned, and to look back on with shame! 


Nor can we pass the opinion of her friend 
Leelius upon letter-writing. We hope that 
such of our authors as correspond upon his 
plan now-a-days are prepared for the fate of 
Miss Seward, who kept copies of her familiar 
epistles. 

“ Cadell promises two more volumes of Mrs. 
Montagu’s letters; but from what I can learn, 
they will not come out immediately. If I had 
had to advise on the former publication, I should 
have suggested that us some of the letters could 
have been written by very few except Mrs. Mon- 
tagu; none ought to have been admitted, which 
any body could have written as well as Mrs, 
Montagu. But the editor is under great diffi- 
culties, for it often happens that some brilliant 
passages are so intermixed with headaches, &c. 
which occupy the rest of the letter, that it is 
hardly possible to detach the embroidery from 
the cloth. You, therefore, whose letters will 
hereafter he sought after with great avidity, 
should so write, that the subjects, though familiar, 
should be always interesting; and though it 
might spoil your letters, were you to write them 
with a view to publication, yet I would not have 
you totally lose sight of the possibility of such a 
thing taking place. * Why don’t you wear your 
ring, my dear?’ says a father, in some play, to 
his daughter, * because, papa, it hurts me when 
any body squeezes my hand ;* * what business 
have you to have your hand squeezed ?° * cer- 
tainly not, but still you know, papa, one would 
like to keep it in squeezable order.’” 

Certainly Mrs. More’s acknowledgment of 
Lady Olivia Sparrow's present of ‘ Rokeby’ 
was indited according to pattern. Mrs. Gar- 
rick’s letter, written when nearly ninety- 
one, must be extracted in preference to it. 

“Tf you could imagine how much pleasure a 
letter from you gives me, you would oftener 
favour me with one. As writing is no trouble to 
you, you mizht now and then bestow a moment 
upon me, to tell me what passes in London ; for 
I am quite unacquainted with the world of folly. 
I almost thanked God for my illness, during all 
the time that every person ran mad to see for 
six weeks together the same thing. Now, if I 
could have seen the royal strangers with ease, I 
should have been glad to have seen them; but 
as that was out of my power, (if I had been in 
health) as I have almost out-lived my London 
friends. I have seen nothing, so I must trust to 
what I am told. 

* Indeed, my beloved friend, I have been very 
near parting for ever from this world; but the 
great care taken of me set me up again upon my 
fect, but not so high as my knees, for they are 
as yet very doddering. But when you consider 
that I am six months past ninety, you would say 
that I am a wonder sti] if you were to see me, 





I do not often show my teeth, as there is but 
one and a quarter left.” 

The remainder ofour extracts may be given 
without any connecting words. 

A Classical Compliment to Royalty.—* I wonder 
whether your grave and serious pursuits have en. 
tirely destroyed in you that relish for pleasantry, 
though a little foolish, which you once possessed, 
If not, I would tell you, that on a question arising 
at the Regent’s table, * Which was considered in 
Europe as the higher title, the Dauphin or the 
Prince of Wales?’ a gentleman answered that 
the question had been already decided by that 
famous line— 

Quanto Delphinis Balena Britannica Major. 
‘For you know, sir,’ added he, ‘ that your royal 
highness is the Prince of Whales. The addition 
you may reject as a pun, but the application of 
the line out of Juvenal was as quick and as 
clever as anything I ever heard.” 

The highest compliment an author can receive.— 
“T remember that my dear old friend, Dr. John. 
son, once asked me, ‘ What was the greatest 
compliment you could pay to an author? [ 
replied, ‘To quote him.’ ‘Thou art right, my 
child,’ said he. 

We must refer our readers to the last 
volume for the very interesting letters of 
Madame Necker on her daughter's memoirs 
—to sundry agreeable and lively letters from 
Sir W. Pepys—and to scattered notices of 
Rowland Hill and other persons of celebrity. 
We would not, had we space, do more than 
advert to the gradual departure of one friend 
after another—to the very painful removal 
of Mrs. More from her own delightful 
Barley Wood, and the impressive ciosing 
scenes of her life. With two anecdotes we 
conclude our extracts. 

“She remembered that when Johnson was 
intending to write the life of Akenside, he asked 
her as a friend of Sir James Stonehouse, his 
contemporary at Northampton, if she could 
supply him with any information concerning 
him ; upon which she made an effort to recollect 
some sayings she had heard reported of his, when 
he interrupted her with impatience— Incident, 
child! incident is what a biographer wants—did 
he break his leg? * * * 

“ In speaking of Soame Jenyns, she gave an 
anecdote descriptive of his extraordinary easi« 
ness of temper, and careless good humour. A 
friend who called upon him one morning was 
pressed by him to take a slice of cold meat, but 
the servant on being rung for informed his master 
that there was not a morsel in his larder. When 
he had left the room, Mr. Jenyns turned to 
his friend and said, ‘ Now we had a large round 
of beef dressed yesterday ; this is therefore rather 
unaccountable. But I expect these things; and 
that I may not be subject to lose my temper, I 
set down 300/. a year to losses by lying and 
cheating, and thus I maintain my composure.’” 


We leave these volumes with regret: with 
the exception of a very few pages here and 
there, and an elaborate summary of Mrs. 
More’s character and works at the conclusion, 
which is not altogether to our taste, her lite- 
rary and spiritual career is told in the corre 
spondence, and told so fully, as to leave us 
in little uncertainty. We have confined our- 
selves to the former, for obvious reasons, and 
can only wish for many more records as full 
of anecdote, and as suggestive of thoughts 
on the past and speculations concerning the 
future. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


A BYRONIAN RAMBLE.—PART III. 
NEWSTEAD. 


We left Annesley, as we have said, by that 
Jong wood-walk which leads to the Mansfield 
road; and, advancing on that road about a mile, 
then turned to the right through a deep defile 
down into the fields. Here we found ourselves 
in an extensive natural amphitheatre, surround- 
ed by bold declivities—in some places bleak 
and barren, in others richly embossed with furze 
and broom. Before us, at the distance of another 
mile, lay Newstead amid its woods, across a 
moory flat. The wind whistled and sighed 
amongst the dry, white, wiry grass of last year’s 
growth, as we walked along; and a solitary 
heron, with slow strokes of its ample wings, flew 
athwart—-not our path, for path we had none, 
having been tempted into the fields by the beauty 
of the scene. We followed the course of a little 
stream, clear as crystal, and swift as human life, 
and soon found ourselves at the tail of the lake 
so often referred to by Lord Byron. 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep and freshly fed 

By ariver, which its softened way did take 

In.currents through the calmer water spread 

Around: the wildfowl nestled in the brake 

And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed ; 

The woods sloped downward to its brink, and stood 

With their green faces fixed upon the flood. 

It was a scene that would have delighted 
Bewick for its picturesque sedgyness. The 
streams that feed it come down a woody valley 
shaggy with sedge—the lake thereabout being 
bordered with tall masses of it. There was a 


little island all overgrown with it and water- 
loving trees; and wildfowl in abundance were 
hastening to hide themselves in its covert, or 
arose and flew around with a varied clangour. 
Another moment, and we passed a green knoll 


and were in front of the Abbey. 

All here was neat and habitable—had an air 
of human life and human attention about it, 
that formed a strong contrast to the scene of 
melancholy desolation we had left ; and also to 
this same scene when one of us visited it years 
ago, at the time when it was sold, we believe, to 
a Mr. Claughton, who afterwards, for some cause 
or other, threw up the bargain. To give an idea 
of the impression this place made on me, I shall 
merely refer toan account furnished by me many 
years ago to a periodical of the time, which ac- 
count was partly quoted by Galt in his Life of 
Lord Byron, and made liberal use of hy Moore, 
though without acknowledgment. I was a 
boy rambling through the woods nutting, when, 
suddenly, I came in front of the Abbey, which 
I had never before seen, and learned from a 
peasant that happened to be near, that I might 
get to see it for the value of an ounce of tobacco 
given to old Murray, a grey-headed old man,— 
who had been in the family from a boy, and who 
now, at his own request, lies buried in Hucknall 
churchyard, as close to the family vault as it 
was possible to lay him. Heanda maid servant 
were then the only inmates of the place, being 
left to superintend the removal of the goods. I 
marched up to the dismal-looking porch in front, 
to which you ascended by a flight of steps, and 
gave a thundering knock, which almost startled 
ine by the hollow sound it seemed to send through 
the ancient building. After a good waiting some 
one approached,and began to withdraw bars and 
bolts and to let fall chains; and presently the 
old grey-headed man opened the massy door, 
cautiously, to a width just sufficient to enable 
him to see who was there. Finding nothing 
More formidable than a boy, he opened wide, 
and I inquired if I could see the place. The 
old man first looked at me, and then around, 
and said, “ How many are there of you2” As 
he was evidently calculating the probable amount 


of profit, I gave him such evidence of sufficient 





reward, that his doors instantly flew open, and 
he desired me to wander where I pleased till he 
could return to me, having left some important 
affair in medias res. Here there was a wilder- 
ness of an old house thrown open to me, and the 
effect it had on my youthful imagination is in- 
describable. 

The embellishments which the Abbey had 
received from his Lordship, had more of the 
brilliant conception of the poet in them than of 
the sober calculations of common life. I passed 
through many rooms which he had superbly 
finished, but over which he had permitted so 
wretched a roof to remain, that, in about half a 
dozen years, the ‘rain had visited his proudest 
chambers; the paper had rotted on the walls, 
and fell, in comfortless sheets, upon glowing 
carpets and canopies, upon beds of crimson and 
gold, clogging the glittering wings of eagles, and 
dishonouring coronets. From many rooms the 
furniture was gone. In the entrance hall alone 
remained the paintings of his old friends—the 
Dog and Bear. 

The mansion's self was vast and venerable, 

With more of the monastic than had been 
Elsewhere preserved: the cloisters still were stable, 
The cells too and refectory I ween ; 

An exquisite small chapel had been able 

Still unimpaired to decorate the scene ; 

The rest had been reformed, replaced, or sunk, 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk. 

Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, joined 
Ky no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 

Might shock a connoisseur ; but, when combined, 
Formed a whole which, irregular in parts, 

Yet left a grand impression on the mind, 

At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts. 

The long and gloomy gallery, which, whoever 
views will be strongly reminded of Lara, as in- 
deed a survey of this place will awake more than 
one scene in that poem, had not yet relinquished 
the sombre pictures of its ancient race— 

That frowned 
In rude, but antique portraiture around. 

In the study, which is a small chamber over- 
looking the garden, the books were packed up; 
but there remained a sofa, over which hung a 
sword in a gilt sheath; and, at the end of the 
room opposite the window, stood a pair of light 
fancy stands, each supporting a couple of the 
most perfect and finely-polished skulls I ever 
saw; most probably selected, along with the far- 
famed one converted into a drinking cup, and 
inscribed with some well-known verses, from 
among a vast number taken from the Abbey 
cemetery, and piled up in the form of a mauso- 
leum, but since recommitted to the ground. 
Between them hung a gilt crucifix. 

To these skulls he evidently alludes in Lara, 
where he makes his servants ask one another— 

Why gazed he so upon the ghastly head, 

Which hands profane had gathered from the dead, 

That still beside his open volume lay, 

As if to startle all save him away ? 

And they most probably suggested that fine 
passage in Childe Harold— 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps: 

Is that a temple where a god may dwell? 

Why, even the worm at last disdains her shattered 

cell! 

Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul ; 

Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit 

And passion’s host, that never brooked controul : 

Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

In the servants’ hall lay a stone coffin, in 
which were fencing gloves and foils; and on the 
wall of the ample, but cheerless kitchen, was 
painted in large letters, “ Waste not, want not.” 

During a great part of his Lordship’s minority, 
the Abbey was in the occupation of Lord Grey 
de Ruthen, his hounds, and divers colonies of 
jackdaws, swallows, and starlings. The internal 
traces of this Goth were swept away; but with- 
out, all appeared as rude and unreclaimed as he 


could have left it. I must confess, that if I was 





astonished at the heterogeneous mixture of splen- 
dour and ruin within, I was more so at the per- 
fect uniformity of wildness without. I never 
had been able to conceive poetic genius in its 
domestic bower, without figuring it diffusing the 
polish of its delicate taste on everything about 
it. But here the spirit of beauty seemed to have 
dwelt, but not to have been caressed,—it was 
the spirit of the wilderness. The gardens were 
exactly as their late owner described them in 
his earliest poems :— 

Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds 

whistle ; 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay; 

In thy once-smiling gardens the hemlock and thistle 
Now choke up the rose that late bloomed in the way. 
With the exception of the dog’s tomb,—a 

conspicuous and elegant object, placed on an 
ascent of several steps, crowned with a lambent 
flame, and panelled with white marble tablets, 
of which that containing the celebrated epitaph 
was removed, I do not recollect the slightest trace 
of culture or improvement. The late lord, a 
stern and desperate character, who is never men- 
tioned by the neighbouring peasants without a 
significant shake of the head, might have re- 
turned and recognized everything about him, 
except, perchance, an additional crop of weeds. 
There still gloomily slept the old pond, into 
which he is said to have hurled his lady in one 
of his fits of fury, whence she was rescued by 
the gardener, a courageous blade, who was the 
lord's master, and chastised him for his barbarity. 
There still, at the end of the garden, in a grove 
of oak, two towering satyrs,—he with his goat 
and club, and Mrs. Satyr with her chubby, 
cloven-footed brat, placed on pedestals at the 
intersections of the narrow and gloomy path- 
ways, struck for a moment, with their grim 
visages, and silent, shaggy forms, the fear into 
your bosoms which is felt by the neighbouring 
peasantry at “ the old lords’s devils.” 

In the lake below the Abbey, the artificial 
rock which he piled at a vast expense still reared 
its lofty head; but the frigate which fulfilled old 
mother Shipton’s prophecy, by sailing over dry 
land from a distant part to this place, had long 
vanished ; and the only relics of his naval whim 
were this rock, and his ship-boy, the venerable 
old Murray, who accompanied me round the 
premises. The dark, haughty, impetuous, and 
mad deeds of this nobleman, the poet’s grand 
uncle, no doubt, by making a vivid impression 
on his youthful fancy, furnished some of the 
principal materials for the formation of his Lord- 
ship’s favourite and ever-recurring poetical hero. 
His manners and acts are the theme of many a 
winter evening in that neighbourhood. In one 
of his paroxysms of wrath he shot his coachman 
for giving, in his opinion, an improper prece- 
dence—threw the corpse into the carriage to his 
lady, mounted, and drove himself. Ina quarrel 
which originally arose out of a dispute between 
their gamekeepers, he killed his neighbour Mr. 
Chaworth, the lord of the adjoining manor. 
This rencontre took place at the Star and Garter, 
Pall Mall, after a convivial meeting—a club of 
Nottinghamshire gentlemen. His Lordship was 
committed to the Tower; and on April 16th, 
1765, placed at the bar of the House of Lords, 
and, without one dissentient voice, convicted of 
manslaughter, and discharged on paying his fees, 
having pleaded certain privileges under a statute 
of Queen Anne. The particulars may be seen 
in Vol. X. of State Trials, published by order of 
the House of Peers. 

The old lord, from some cause of irritation 
against his son, said to be on account of his mar- 
riage, who died before coming to the title, did 
all he could to injure the estate. He is said to 
have puiled down a considerable part of the 
house, and sold the materials: he cut down very 
extensive plantations, and sold the young trees 
to the bakers of Nottingham to heat their ovens 
with, or to the nuzserymen,—xtwo of which, Lom- 
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bardy poplars, bought at that time, now stand 
at the head of a fish-pond of my father’s, grown 
to an immense size. 

Mr. Moore has justly remarked, that Lord 
Byron derived the great peculiarities of his cha- 
racter from his ancestors, After I came away 
from the Abbey, I asked many people in the 
neighbourhood what sort of a man the noble poet 
had been. The impression of his energetic but 
eccentric character was obvious in their reply. 
* He is the deuce of a fellow for strange fancies : 
he flogs the old lord to nothing; but he is a hearty 
good iellow for all that.” 

One of these fancies, as related by the miller 
at the head of the lake, was, to get into a boat, 
with his two noble Newfoundland dogs, row into 
the middle of the lake, then dropping the oars, 
tumble into the water. The faithful animals 
would immediately follow, seize him by the 
collar, one on each side, and bear him to land. 
This miller told me, that every month he came 
to be weighed, and if he found himself lighter, 
he appeared highly delighted ; but if heavier, 
he went away in obvious ill-humour, and without 
saying a word. At this time even, i. ¢. before 
he came of age, he had the greatest horror of 
corpulency, to which he deemed himself heredi- 
tarily prone, and used to lie a certain time every 
day ina hot bed made on purpose, to reduce 
him. The master builder, who had been en- 
gaged in the restoration of the Abbey, said much 
about a certain “ Thaled” who then was with 
him,—probably the same that accompanied him 
to Brighton, as his younger brother,—and of the 
wild life kept up, and mad pranks played off, by 
him and his companions. He described the 
mornings passing in the most profound quiet, for 
his Lordship and his guests did not rise till to- 
wards one o’clock ; in the afternoon the place was 
all alive with them—they were seen careering in 
all directions; at midnight the old Abbey was 
all lit up, and resounded with their jollity. On 
one occasion they were called up to extricate 
an unfortunate wight from the old stone coffin, 
where, in some of their mad pranks, he had 
secreted himself, and fitted it so well, that it 
was with difficulty he was drawn out, amid the 
merriment of his comrades. No person, indeed, 
could form any correct notion of him from his 
poetry, till the publication of Don Juan, which 
exhibits more of the style of his youthful con- 
versational manner than any other of his writings, 
except his Journal. I have heard a lady, who 
used to see him at Mrs. Byron’s at Nottingham, 
say, that he was then, in his teens,a most racketty 
fellow; was very fond of going into the kitchen 
and baking oatmeal cakes on the fire-shovel ; on 
which oceasions the cook would sometimes pin 
a napkin to his coat, which being discovered on 
his return to the parlour, he would rush out and 
purske the maids in all directions, and, to use 
the lady’s phrase, turn the house upside down. 
When they went away, he always took care to 
ask the servants if his mother had given them 
anything ; and on their replying in the negative, 
he would say, “No, no! I know that well 
enough”; when he would make them a hand- 
some present. 

Such anecdotes of his youth abound ; but one 
more is too characteristic to be omitted. An old 
man of the name of Kemp, of Farnsfield, was 
one day in Southwell, when a dog in the minster 
yard fell upon his little dog. He was beating it 
off, when a genteel boy came up, and in a very 
decided tone said,“ Let them fight it out—they 
find their own clothes, don’t they?” The old 
man said, clothes, or no clothes, his dog should 
not be worried. A stander-by asked him if he 
knew to whom he spoke. The old man said he 
neither knew nor cared. “It is Lord Byron,” said 
the person ; but the old man said he did not care 
whether he was a lord or a duke, they should 
not worry his dog ; and having got his little dog 
under his arm, he marched off in none the best 





humour. Some time afterwards, however, seeing 
* Hours of Idleness, and other Poems, by Lord 
Byron,’ advertised, he recollected the spirit of 
the lad with so much admiration, that he took 
his stick and set off to Newark to purchase the 
book, and always afterwards remained a great 
admirer of his works. 

Such was my acquaintance with the place 
then: it is now a good, substantial, and very 
comfortable family mansion. With its external 
appearance the public is well acquainted through 
various prints; and the only objects in the in- 
terior which can much interest strangers, as con- 
nected with the history of Lord Byron,are equally 
familiar. The picture of his wolf-dog, and his 
Newfoundland dog—the living Newfoundland 
dog which he had with him in Greece—the skull- 
cap kept in a cabinet in the drawing-room, and 
the little chapel and cloisters mentioned by him. 
There are also in a lumber-room the identical 
stone coffin and the foils I saw there twenty 
years ago, and a portrait of old Murray smoking 
his pipe. There is also the well-known portrait 
by Phillips; a full-length likeness of him as 
about to embark on his first travels, which was 
in the drawing-room at that time, is now gone, 
but has been engraved for Mr. Murray’s edition 
of his Life and Works. 

It is fortunate for the public that the place 
has fallen into the hands of a gentleman who 
affords the utmost facility for the inspection of 
it by strangers. Nothing can exceed the easy 
courtesy with which it is thrown open to them; 
and, as an old schoolfellow of Lord Byron’s, we 
believe, Colonel Wildman is as desirous as any 
man can be not to obliterate any traces of his 
Lordship’s former life here. There are some 
particulars, however, in which we think this 
care might have been carried more thoroughly 
into act. In the first place, we think a style of 
architecture in restoring the Abbey might have 
been adopted more abbey-like—more in keeping 
with the old part of it—and more consonant to 
the particular state of feeling with which ad- 
mirers of the noble poet’s genius would be likely 
to approach it. To our taste, it is too square 
and massy in its tout ensemble. We do not see 
why the architect, whoever he was, should have 
gone back in the date of his style beyond that 
of the ancient remains. The old western front 
is a specimen of what Rickman calls the Early 
English style of Anglo-Gothic architecture, so 
light, so airy, so pure and beautiful, that the 
juxtaposition of a heavy Norman style, and 
especially of the ponderous, square, and stunted 
tower at the south-west corner, is strange, and 
anything but pleasing. A greater variety of out- 
line—the projection of porches and buttresses— 
the aspiring altitude of pointed gables, clustered 
chimneys, and slender sky-seeking turrets, would 
certainly have given greater effect. Instead of 
a square mass of stone, as it appears at a dis- 
tance, it would have proclaimed its own beauty 
to the eye from every far-off point at which it 
may be discovered. Any one who has seen 
Abbotsford from the Galashiels road, or Ilam 
from the entrance of Dovedale, may imagine 
how much more that effect would be in aecord- 
ance, not only with a low situation, but with the 
mental impressions of a poetic visitor. 

We cannot help, too, regretting that the poet’s 
study should now be converted into a common 
bed-room ; and most of all, that the antique 
fountain which stood in front of the Abbey, and 
makes so strong a feature in the very graphic 
picture of the place drawn in Don Juan, should 
be removed. It now adorns the inner quad- 
rangle, or cloister court, and is certainly a very 
beautiful object there, as may be seen by the 
print in Murray’s edition of Byron’s works. We 
do not wonder at Colonel Wildman desiring to 
grace this court with a fountain ; but we wonder 
extremely at his gracing it with this fountain. 
We must for ever deplore its removal, as the 
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breaking up of that most vivid picture of the 
front given by the poet to all posterity. 


A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile, 

(While yet the church was Rome’s) stood half apart 
Ip a grand arch, which once screened many an aisle, 
These last had disappeared—a loss to art: 

The first yet frowned superbly o’er the soil, 

And kindled feelings in the igh heart, 

Which mourned the power of time’s or tempest’s march, 
In gazing on that venerable arch. 





Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle, 

Twelve saints had once stood sanctified in stone ; 

And these had fallen, not when the friars fell, 

But in the war which struck Charles from his throne, 
. * . * 

But in a higher niche, alone, but crowned, 

The Virgin Mother of the God-born child, 

With her son in her blessed arms, looked round, 

Spared by some chance when all beside was spoiled ; 

She made the earth below seem holy ground. 

This may be superstition weak, or wild ; 

But even the faintest relics of a shrine 

Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine. 

A mighty window, hollow in the centre ; 

Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 

Through which the deepened glories once could enter, 

Streaming from off the sun-like seraph’s wings, 

Now yawns all desolate: now loud, now fainter, 

The gale sweeps through its fretwork ; and oft sings 

The owl his anthem where the silenced quire 

Lie with their hallelujahs quenched like fire. 

Amid the court a Gothic fountain played, 

Symmetrical, but decked with carvings quaint— 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 

And here perhaps a monster, there a saint: 

The spring gushed through grim mouths, of granite 


made, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
Like man’s vain glory, and his vainer troubles, 

It was seeing how exactly all this was a copy 
of the original—how there stood the mighty 
window, showing through it the garden and the 
dog’s tomb—how the virgin there still stood aloft 
with her child, distinct, bold, and beautiful—but 
the fountain was gone, that we could not help 
loudly expressing our regret. When the valet 
who attended us came to the inner court, “There 
(he said), you see is the fountain—it is all there, 
quite perfect.” Yes, yes! (we could not help 
replying,) that is the very thing we are sorry for 
—its being all there. A man might cut off his 
nose, and put it in his pocket, and when any 
one wondered at his mutilated face, cry, Oh! it 
is all here, I have it in my pocket.” The mis- 
fortune would be, it would be in the wrong 
place, and his face would he spoiled for ever. 
To every visitor of taste must the Abbey front 
be injured, while it and the poet’s description of 
it last together. 

These are things to regret—for the rest, the 
place is a very pleasant place. The new stone- 
work is very substantially and well done; there 
is a great deal of modern elegance about the 
house—a fortune must have been spent upon it. 
The grounds before the new front are extremely 
improved; and the old gardens, with very ap- 
propriate feeling, have been suffered to retain 
their ancient character. An oak planted by Lord 
Byron is shown ; and why should he not havea 
tree as well as Shakspeare, Milton, or Johnson? 
The scenery around presents many features that 
recal incidents in his life, or passages in his 
poems; there are the houses where Fletcher and 
Rushton lived—the two followers of his, who 
are addressed in the ballad in the first canto of 
Childe Harold, beginning at the third stanza— 

Come hither, hither, my little page ! 


But in the progress of improvement, the mill 
where he used to be weighed is just now pulled 
down. Down the valley, in front of the Abbey, 
is a rich prospect over woods: and around are 
distant slopes scattered with young plantations 
that in time will add eminently to the beauty of 
this secluded place. 

Here ended our ramble, having gone over 
ground and through places that the genius of 
one man ina brief life has sanctified to all times; 
for like us— 
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ither romantic pilgrims shall betake 
a from distant lands. When we are still 
In centuries of sleep, his fame will wake, 
And his great memory with deep feelings fill 

These scenes that he has trod, and hallow every hill. 


H. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Florence. 
Once more at Florence, to which I always re- 
turn with a Valdarno smile upon my visage, as 
complacent as one of its own vintages. Florence 
js the most genuine Italian town in Italy; and 
you know I so love the characteristic! Rome, 
besides its numerous mean and modern houses, 
js such a medley of all architectures—most of 
them, too, hideous attempts at the superhumanly 
peautiful—architecture is there so burlesqued 
and Borrominesqued, that you get nothing by a 
study of its waving lines but a squint or a nausea. 
The architecture of Florence has to the highest 
degree that property of what may be called the 
classical picturesque, which constitutes its perfec- 
tion, videlicet, variety in unity. All the edifices, 
private and public, harmonize with each other 
as to general air, so as to give character to the 
city, but differ in details, with a most happy relief 
tothe eye of a gazer. So it comes that I feel 
myself at Florence more in the Middle Ages, 
more in the romantic era of history, when the 
mind of man was fresh in its resurrection from 
the preceding state of apathy and oblivion, more 
in the lap of the mother of art too, than else- 
where; for Iam in the midst of what is peculiar 
(allow me the expression) to them all. But for 
its climate, and its venomous swarms of insects 
and English, I could live here a voluntary exile 
for ever. "Tis the head-quarters of scandal- 
mongers and mosquitos in Italy. Not to speak 
of the latter,—heing filled with its own idle po- 
pulation of backbiters, who, proverbially sar- 
castic, cam no more live without picking holes 
than woodpeckers, and moreover, with crowds of 
our still idler compatriots, just as much more 
given to slander as silliness is fonder of talk than 
satire,—_you may guess it no bower of repose. 
The town is, in fact, a kind of huge Dionysius’s 
ear: you can hardly give vent to a breath in any 
audible shape, without hearing a magnified report 
of it from all quarters, as if the streets were so 
many whispering galleries. Florence is thus in an 
eternal buzz of human gadflies, that sting with 
their tongues, and though one may heartily de- 
spise the insects, nevertheless they are able to 
keep any person with a tender skin under a 
perpetual sense of irritation. No one can live 
comfortably here without the hide of a rhinoceros. 
It is undergoing a perpetual course of acupunc- 
turation. However, though our British fair are 
celebrated for delicacy of epidermis, yet the 
pleasure of stinging, it would seem, outweighs 
the pain of being stung, and so Florence is as full 
of our countrywomen as if there were no more 
pestiferous things flitting about it than scorpions 
and mosquitos. As for me, you know that be- 
sides the inestimable purity of my character, I 
expose it but seldom to the kind of toadspittle 
80 liberally jetted by squatters at tea and card 
tables, inasmuch as, like a true philanthrope, I 
love my species best at a distance ; wherefore 
I really have no personal cause (but disgust) to 
fall foul of Florentine society—our compatriots 
in particular,—_by no means the unpleasantest 
people in the world (for still there are Ameri- 
cans), if they would only talk a little less scandal, 
or at least talk it with more esprit. Scandal- 
Mongers forget sometimes that their penchant is 
proof presumptive, not only of idleness, but in- 
sipidity ; having no wit to season their conver- 
sation, they endeavour to make up with malice. 
ta! You see I can write homilies as grave 
and prolix as any Archbishop of Grenada: but 


. till I am in the vein to be episcopally tedious, 


let our own bench hold the office ia commendam. 
—In my next a little virta. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We seem scarcely to have disposed of the 
Magazine-show of one month (toadopt the florists’ 
phrase) before another party-coloured company 
of periodicals comes to remind us how fast we 
are growing older. We have gone over most 
of those for the sportsman’s month of September. 
Blackwood is very political, without a line of 
poetry to vary sundry long and heavy papers, 
save Christopher North’s prose verse on our 
chosen and particular favourite Edmund Spenser. 
Fraser lively, clever, shrewd, and audacious, as 
usual. There is too much of the tomahawk in 
his criticism. He gives us a sweet song, * The 
Water Queen ;’ a wild fragment, ‘The Mael- 
strom;’ a full-length portrait of the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig; and, in the * Prout Papers,’ a clever 
translation of Gresset’s *‘ Vert-vert;? but, on 
the whole, we have had better numbers. The 
New Monthly is very amusing; though Gilbert 
Gurney forgets that his best story is merely a 
paraphrase of a French drama, which half the 
town has been enjoying at the Olympic; and 
*Tiresias over his rubber,’ is not so lively as 
other scenes in the ‘Infernal Marriage’ have 
been. We have, however, Mrs. Ilemans’s son- 
nets; a well-written paper on Coleridge ; and 
‘Tom Fane and I,’ a chapter from the log of an 
American Tom Cringle—all life, and fire, and 
motion, and love-making, like his prototype. 
The Court Magazine gives us a graceful and 
natural likeness of the Hon. Mrs. Pelham, very 
beautifully engraved ; and light and varied ar- 
ticles from many hands. There is, too, another 
of Haynes Bayly’s* fanciful lyrics, called ‘The 
Lord and the Jewess,’ from which we shall steal 
a verse or two:— 

Come open your casement, Miss Moses ; 
A fig for your father, the Jew! 
No dream to the sleeper discloses 
My little flirtation with you. 
He dreams of some plan by which copper 
May soon be converted to gold ; 
Some diamond that lies in his shop, or 
Some pearl that he yesterday sold. 
But you are yourself the bright jewel 
I want for my coronet now: 
Consider, before you are cruel, 
How splendid ’twill look on your brow. 
*Tis grown rather brassy, I grant you; 
But don’t for that cause be a jilt, 
For that is the reason | want you 
To help me to have it re-gilt. 
Come down, then, my exquisite Jewess ; 
Come down, lest my voice should be heard : 
T’ll show you how fond and how true is 
The sensitive heart of a lord ! 
Still cling to your Jewish persuasion, 
Still weekly the synagogue view ; 
You'll learn, on some future occasion, 
Some Lords are for sin a-gog too! 
The Metropolitan is entertaining in virtue of 
* Jacob Faithful,’ whose adventures, like those 
of his predecessor, Peter Simple, are, we ob- 
serve, about to be laid before the public in 
a collected form. The Analyst is graced by 
two sonnets by Sir Egerton Brydges. The 
Gentleman's Magazine goes peacefully on in 
its own quiet, but not dull, fashion, excellent 
Sylvanus being too old to learn the ways of the 
bustling and brilliant world we live in. The 
Monthly gives us part of a translation of Goethe's 


* We avail ourselves of this opportunity to explain 
a passage in our review of ‘ Moore’s Melodies,’ (p. 514.) 
against which a friend has remonstrated. We there, 
it appears, designated Mr. Bayly as ‘the laureate of 
the butterflies,’ whose name “ was offensive to the 
ears of stern critics.” Now, we will not justify what 
so courteous and considerate a correspondent thinks 
objectionable ; but having made this admission, we 
must be allowed to observe, that the passages thus 
separated from their contexts, convey a very different 
impression from the article itself. We were enforcing 
a particular line of argument, and by way of illustra- 
tion comparing Moore and Bayly as song writers, and 
bestowing the highest praise on the latter, even so 
high as to give him in some respects the preference, 
and we merely desired to limit and qualify, lest “ stern 
critics’ should think we had run wild upon the sub- 
ject, and not to give pain to a gentleman whose name 





*Clavigo,’ and some racy versions of poems by 
Yriarte, with much other miscellaneous matter. 
The rest of the motley company keep close to 
their several objects: the British to its Church 
and Conservative spirit: the New Sporting Ma- 
gazine (particularly seasonable just now) boots 
us and spurs us, and carries us out of town in 
the twinkling of an eye; and if we come back 
to look at the Asiatic Journal, we find it so 
thoroughly eastern, that we are presently as far 
in another direction~—in the land of pagodas, 
and palanquins, and punkahs. The United Ser- 
vice Journal is full of character and information. 
Among the lighter papers it contains, the * Leaves 
from a Log ;° and * Naval Fragments’ might be 
borrowed for the use of some of its professedly 
gayer contemporaries with good effect. The 
Monthly Repository is not quite so racy as usual, 
Mary Howitt’s Autumn Song, however, is a 
sweet thing, and suggests music. Tait has a long 
article, by the English Opium Eater, upon Cole- 
ridge—the fullest of personal anecdote of any 
we have yet had, and therefore the most inter- 
esting ; and he coquets with Mrs. Trollope in a 
manner rather unintelligible to us, when we re« 
member the particular bias of the two parties. 
The third Number of the Jonian Anthology, issued 
in London by Mr. Hookham, has also arrived, 
although we have not yet had time to go care- 
fully over it. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
September 2.—The supply of flowers, fruit, 
&c., was not so ample at the meeting on this 
day, as we have witnessed, but there were 
nevertheless some things worthy of notice, and 
which possessed a considerable share of beauty 
and interest. Of these we may mention the 
specimens of Silene laciniata, Chironia trinervis, 
Gesneria rutila, Zinnia sp. &c. The peaches 
were remarkable for their size, some of the 
fruit weighing as much as 12 oz. We observed 
also a very fragrant lichen on a piece of granite, 
the Chroolepus iolithus, which had been pre- 
sented by Sir Augustus Foster, Bart. 

It was announced that the last exhibition at 
the Society’s Garden would take place on 
Saturday the 13th instant. 

John Hearle Tremayne, Esq., was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

Enromotogicat Society.—Sept. 1.—J. G. 
Children, Esq. F.R.S. in the chair.—A regula- 
tion was adopted, as to the mode of the annual 
election of council and officers, similar to that 
of the Zoological Society.— Various donations of 
books and insects were announced. The first 
part of Mr. Peale’s beautiful * Lepidoptera Ame- 
ricana’ was placed upon the table. The following 
Memoirs were read: Ist. A Monograph upon 
the genus Mimela, a beautiful group belonging 
to the Lamellicorn beetles, of which the author, 
the Rev. F. W. Hope, A.M. described thirteen 
exotic species. 2nd. Observations upon the 
modern systems of Nomenclature in Natural 
History, by Mr. J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. Nu- 
merous specimens of Cicada Septendecem, a 
curious species from North America, which ap- 
pears only once in seventeen years, were eX- 
hibited, the insects being in all their stages— 
from that of the egg to the perfect imago. An 
extract of a letter received by Mr. Children, 
from Dr. Haslar, of Philadelphia, relative to 
these insects, was read, giving a full account of 
their habits, amongst which it was stated that in 
the larva state they reside beneath the surface 
of the ground, on emerging from which they are 
greedily feasted upon by poultry, &c. and it had 
been observed that chickens eating them depo- 
sited eggs with colourless yolks, Various dis- 
tinguished foreign and British Entomologists 





and genius had been thus incidentally referred to. 


were elected members of the Society. 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Abstract of the more important Papers read since 
our last Report. 

A memoir by M. Biot on the state of astro- 
nomy amongst the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
andChinese. The present perfection of astro- 
nomical calculation allows us to trace back the 
state of the heavens to any period. In doing so, 
M. Biot has found, that so far back as 3285 Julian 
years before Christ, the Egyptians had heen able 
to determine the true position of the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, and of the summer sol- 
stice ; that 1505 years later, that is, in 1780 
before Christ, they had discovered those primi- 
tive points to have changed place; and that 
they had marked both upon their monuments. 
The rest of the memoir, of considerable length 
and abstruseness, details the mode in which 
M. Biot arrived at this certitude, by the aid of 
the discoveries of Champollion. 

M. Biot also read a note of some of his experi- 
ments upon sap in trees, From his observa- 
tions, he presumed, that subsequent to the sum. 
mer solstice, the decreasing height of the sun 
diminishes the force and action of the light 
upon leaves; this circumstance, joined to the 
accumulation of earthy matter on the leaves, 
which they could not assimilate, would have 
the effect of diminishing their power of exhala- 
tion; whilst the roots, not so soon affected by 
external circumstances, would continue to pump 
up the sap with the same energy as before ; 
hence the plethoric state of the tree, and a 
distillation from the bark. 

M. Serres read a report upon a memoir 
by Dr. St. Ange, on the organization of cirri- 
pedes. The cirripedes form a group, that from 
their articulated members, and the position of 
their nervous system, might be included in 
the Crustaceous tribe. The shell and other pro- 
perties mark them as Mollusca ; whilst the nu- 
dity of some, the absence of a veritable heart, 
and other differences, would seem to class them 
amongst the Annelides. M. Martin St. Ange 
places them in the latter class. Poli, Sir FE. 
Home, and Cuvier, principally, directed their 
attention to these animals. M. St. Ange dis- 
covered the nervous chain to be completely 
double, an important fact in corroboration of 
the discoveries of other anatomists, who all 
observe the primitive duality of the nervous 
axis. The symmetry of the nervous system 
thus becomes a general rule common to verte- 
brated and invertebrated animals. The rest 
of the report was chiefly relative to the mode of 
generation observed in the cirripedes. 

A report was read on the distillation of the 
Benzoate of Lime. M. Peligot, the author of 
the memoir, has done real service to organic 
chemistry, says the reporter, in showing that 
the distillation of organic salts can not only give 
acetone or stearone, but also can give carburets 
of hydrogen in great variety. 

M. Jourdan read a memoir upon the Lemu- 
rides, called avahi. This quadruped was briefly 
described by Sonnerat; but no part of the 
animal ever reached Europe, till in a package 
M. Jourdan found one of their skins. The 
memoir proceeds to describe from the skin the 
avahi, which is only found in the woods on the 
east coast of Madagascar. 

A memoir on the action of molecules in bodies, 
occasioned by change of temperature, occupied 
much time, but offers nothing worthy of analysis. 
There were also memoirs read on * human ovo- 
logy,’ and on the ‘origin of maize,’ which, the 
author asserts, was cultivated in Italy ere it was 
introduced from America. He supposes it to 
have come to Europe from the east. 

METEOROLOGY. 

(We have received with much pleasure the following 
letter, as showing the interest already excited by our 
publication of the Meteorological Tables of the Royal 
Society, and affording a proof of the justice of our ex- 
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pectation, that we should thereby be rendered instru- 
mental in collecting and di inating facts calculated 
to extend the general knowledge of atmospherica 
science. The letter is also interesting as showing the 
rapidity of literary communication. Our Meteorolosi- 
cal Tables and Remarks appeared in this country the 
first week in August; they are commented upon in 
Rome the 2Ist of the same month, and the comment 
reaches us in sufficient time to be published the first 
week in September. We need only add, that our 
correspondent is Dr. Thomas Forster, F.L.S., &c. &c., 
whose ingenious and entertaining ‘ Researches about 
Atmospheric Phenomena’ are doubtless already fami- 
liar to several of our readers.) 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS BY DR. T. FORSTER, 
COMMUNICATED PROM ROME. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Rome, 21st August, 1834. 

Sir,—I observe in your number for Ist August, that 
you have invited your readers to give some further 
explanation of the phenomena of the winds, and have 
alluded to my plan for ascertaining their force: in 
furtherance, therefore, of your object, I beg leave to 
communicate some remarkable facts which I have 
observed respecting the changes of wind, which are, 
in my opinion, important to the developement of the 
science of Meteorology, and which therefore require 
further investigation. I had long noticed, that when 
there were several currents of air blowing at the same 
time in different regions of the atmosphere, and con- 
sequently at different altitudes, the upper currents 
always came down and subsequently blew over the 
earth’s surface ; so that, by noticing the direction of 
the clouds, I could generally foretel which way the 
wind would blow when it next changed its direction. 
In order to become more certain of this fact, 1 sent up 
a number of small balloons; and I constantly found, 
that the currents of air in which they moved, often to 
the number of seven or eight, came down in succes- 
sion, and became by turns the prevailing winds. So 
that it seemed possible to predict the future direction 
of the breeze by a careful observation of the upper 
currents of air. This important fact was at length ren. 
dered more evident by the aerial voyage I am about 
to record. 

On Saturday evening, April 30, 1831, I ascended in 
a large balloon filled with hydrogen gas, from the 
Friars’ Garden at Moulsham; and arriving by a slow 
ascent to a great altitude, | had an opportunity of 
noticing accurately the various currents by which the 
balloon was carried along; the next day these currents 
came down in succession, and the one which was the 
strongest, namely W.S.W., became the prevailing 
wind, and brought heavy rain. I remember formerly, 
when in England, I used on fine Sunday evenings to 
amuse my leisure hours with flying the well-known 
electrical kites; and some of them, which have ascend- 
ed very high, have actually got into the descending 
current from above, which produced the curious spec- 
tacle of a kite flying with a curved string. 

Before I quit the subject of ascents into the air, 
I wish to call the attention of your meteorological 
readers to a fact which requires further elucidation, 
viz., that in coming down from considerable elevations, 
aeronauts as well as mountain travellers have generally 
experienced temporary deafness !* I have constantly 
suffered, for some hours after descending, from this 
troublesome affection, both in aerial and in Alpine 
voyages, and I find the same thing recorded by Lunardi 
and by most of the French aeronauts, with the ex- 
ception of M. Blanchard. The usual explanation, 
that the deafness is caused by the disturbed equili- 
brium of the air within the tympanum, is not correct ; 
for | found, that by blowing forcibly through the Eusta- 
chian tubes into the ear, the effect was not diminished; 
my own suspicion is this—the cause is electric. 

I notice with pleasure your reported Meteorological 
Tables, and feel mer way you will be glad to have 
some Journals of Weather from the South of Europe, 
to compare with them, which I will in future endea- 
vour to supply, as I am travelling in these interesting 
volcanic regions. The following extracts from my 
Journal may amuse you, and with them I shall con- 


clude this letter. 

The ther ter (Fal heit’s) during Afay, at 
Rome, was several degrees higher than usual: the 
diurnal maximum rose gradually, with very little 
undulation, from 74 to 82 in the shade; but it rarely 
fell at night below 60. On the 15th June, the hottest 
day of the month, it was 86°; and what is remarkable, 
the heat during the night was scarcely diminished. 
The average maximum till the end of July was 84° ; 
the average minimum of the night, 66°. I was pre- 
sent at the great eruption of Vesuvius, on July the 4th, 
5th, and 6th, when the maximum of the thermometer 
at Naples was 88°. On the 6th I was also at Pompeii: 
below the surface, in the excavations there, the ther- 
mometer fell only four or five degrees; but in the 
theatre of Herculaneum, 15 feet under ground, it fell 
to 65°. The first week of the present month, the air 
of the night got cooler, and that of the day has been 
of a less oppressive kind, though by the thermometer 








* Some curious cases of this phenomenon will be 
gee 


found detailed in ‘ Med Simplex, or Enquiry into 
the Means of Longevity,’ &c, Keating and Vo., Lon- 
don, 1831, 








I found it above S0°. It is now 78°. The tempera- 
ture of water in the fountain on the Pincian Hill, at 
Rome, is now from 68° to 71°; that of the fountain 
of ‘Trevi 69° ; that of the water standing in the shade 
of my bedroom, 80° ; of water in the garder, 76°, 





MISCELLANEA 

Mr. Telford.—We regret to see announced in 
the daily papers, the death of this distinguished 
civilengineer. The foliowing account is abridged 
from The Courier.—Mr. Telford was in the 79th 
year of his age. He was a native of Langholm, 
in Dumfrieshire, which he left at an early age, 
His gradual rise from the stonemason’s and 
builder’s yard to the top of his profession in his 
own country, or, we believe we may say, in the 
world, is to be ascribed not more to his genius, 
his consummate ability, and persevering indus- 
try, than to his plain, honest, straightforward 
dealing, and the integrity and candour which 
marked his character throughout life.—He has 
of late chiefly employed his time in writing a 
detailed account of the principal works which 
he planned, and lived to see executed; and it 
is a singular and fortunate circumstance that 
the corrected manuscript of this work was only 
completed by his clerk, under his direction, two 
or three days ago. His works are so numerous 
all over the island, that there is hardly a county 
in England, Wales, or Scotland, in which they 
may not be pointed out. The Menai and Con- 
way Bridges, the Caledonian Canal, the St. 
Katharine’s Docks, the Holyhead roads and 
bridges, the Highland roads and bridges, the 
Chirke and Pont-y-cisilte Aqueducts, the canals 
in Salop, and great works in that county, of 
which he was surveyor for more than half acen- 
tury, are some of the traits of his genius which 
occur to us, and which will immortalize the 
name of Thomas Telford. But these great and 
useful works do not more entitle the name of 
Telford to the gratitude of his country, than his 
sterling worth in private life. His easiness of 
access, and the playfulness of his disposition, 
even to the close of life, endear his memory to 
his many private friends.—We have little to 
add to this, except perhaps a curious and some- 
what interesting fact, that Mr. Telford was, in 
early life, ambitious of being a poet, that he 
wrote verses which were published, and which 
we have heard good judges commend, and was 
honoured by the friendship or correspondence 
of Robert Burns, although so entirely had these 
facts slipped from his habitual thoughts, that 
he once good temperedly objected to the admis- 
sion of poetry, dramatic criticism, and such 
light literature into the Atheneum, and laughed 
heartily, when reminded of his own early bias, 
as proof that in so popular a journal, we were 
wise to consult all tastes. 


A New Observatory at St. Petersburgh.—An 
observatory far surpassing in magnitude every 
similar establishment, is about to be built at 
St. Petersburgh, by command of the Emperor. 
The observatory itself will consist of three 
towers, with moveable cupolas. Two of these 
towers, are to be appropriated to the Konigsberg 
heliometer, and the Dorpat refractor: but the 
centre tower is destined for the reception of an 
instrument exceeding in size all others of the 
kind. In the lower part of the towers, the 
meridian and transportable instruments will be 
placed. Spacious habitations for five astrono- 
mers will be connected, by two corridors with 
these towers; so that the whole will form & 
continuous building, 510 feet in length. Smaller 
subordinate buildings for various purposes, will 
increase the establishment, for the site of which, 
an eminence between six and seven miles from 
St. Petersburgh has been selected. 

Extraordinary effect of Music.—A Paris papet 
contains the following extraordinary story. A 
woman, twenty-eight years of age, residing at 
a village in Piedmont, where she was born, had 
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never heard any music until a short time since, 
when she was taken to a ball, at which there was 
a very excellent orchestra. 
of the performance, she remained in a sort of 
stupor, and when the concert was over, she ap- 
peared to be suffering under greatemotion. From 
that time, waking or sleeping, the melodious 
sounds were continually heard by her, and even- 
tuallyshe could not sleepatall. A state ofapathy 
ensued, which led to a total derangement of the 
yital functions. Several physicians were called 
jn, who prescribed all sorts of remedies, but with- 
outsuccess. Weakness and consumption ensued, 
The pulse became irregular, and the general 
effect was the same as that caused by sudden 
fright. She became at length extremely nervous 
and weak, and died in about a month from the 
time when she first heard the music. She 


| 


During the whole | 


never ceased however to hear the airs, and they | 
seemingly became louder and more powerful | 


as she gradually declined. On one occasion 
during her illness, a violin was purposely played 
to her out of tune, and she discovered the cir- 
cumstance immediately, and putting her head 
between her hands, asked what unmusical sound 
it was. 

New Description of Cannon.—A letter from 


| and Moral Impotency, by H. Rogers, fe. 3s.—A Prac- 


Vienna gives an account of an experiment re- | 


cently made, in the plain of Simmering, with a 
new description of bomb. 


carried also weighed 30 pounds. The particu- 
Jar advantage of this description of boinbs is, 


It took a charge of | 
30 pounds of powder; and the shell which it | 


| to ditto 3s. G¢.—Sherwood’s Stories ou the Church Cate- 


that they may be fired either in a curved or 
Straight line. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Mr. Klauer Klattowsky has the following works in 
the press—ihe German Prose Reader, No. [. contain- 
ing ‘ Undine’—The German Dramatic Reader, No. I. 
containing Kotzebue’s comedy, ‘ Die deutschen Klein- 
stidter’—The German Dramatic Reader, No. 11. con- 
taining Werner’s tragedy,‘ Der 2iste Februar’—The 
German Poetic Reader, No. 1. containing ‘ Lyricks’— 
with explanatory notes, and a translation of the most 
difficult words and phrases. 

Just published.—Browning’s Political and Domes- 
tic Condition of Great Britain, 8vo. 16s.—The Court of 
Sigismund Augustus, by Alex. Bronikowski, 3 vols. 8vo. 
3ls. 6¢.—Maunsell’s Dublin Practice of Midwifery, 
12mo 5s.—The Natural Influence of Speech in Raising 
Man above the Brute Creation, 12mo. 5s.—Miriam 
Coftin; or, the Whale Fisherman, a tale, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Iss.—A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, by Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 2 vols. Sve. 28s.— Three 
Voyages along the Coast of China, by the same Author, 
2nd edit. 8s.—Spain Yesterday and To-Day, by the 
Author of‘ Portugal,’ &c. 12mo. 5s.—Truman on Natural 


tical Treatise on Lepra Vulgaris, and Observations on 
Psoriasis, with Cases, by Edward Beck, M.D. Svo. 
7s. 6d.—Researches in Zoology, by John Blackwall, 
8vo. 12s.— Amendment of the Poor Laws, by J. F. Arch- 
bold, Esq. l2mo. 5s.—Thom's Lays and Legends of 
various Nations, with Etchings, Vol. I. ** Germany,” fe. 
7s. 6d—Two Old Men’s Vales, znd edit. 2 vols. Svo. 21s.— 
Le Trésor del’ Ecolier Frangais, Lith edit. 3s. 6d. A Key 


chism, ti th edit. 12mo. 5s.—Abbott’s Young Christian, 
by Innes, 12mo. 4th edit. 3s —Select Essays, by the late 
Rev. W. M*‘Ewan, Sth edit. l2mo. 3s. 6¢d.—Slade’s 
Prayers for the Sick, l2mo. 3rd edit. 3s. 6¢.— Poems 
for Young Children, by the Author of ‘ Castalian ! 





Horns,’ 18mo. 1s.—Fruits and Flowers, 2nd edit. 32mo. 
3s. 6d.—Praise and Blame, by C. Williams, 1 vol. 
18mo. 3s. 6¢.—Manly Piety in its Realization, by Robert 
Philips, 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—Village Walks, a series of 
Sketches from Life, 2nd edit. 18mo. 2s.—Edwin and 
Alicia, or the Infant Martyrs, by Miss S. Sherwood, 
18mo. 2s.—A Treatise on Acrostation, with Plates, by 
Thomas Walker, 2nd edit. 1s.—The Little Dog Trusty, 
by Maria Edgeworth, 18mo. 6d.—The Two Shepherds, 
or the Power of Religion in Humble Life, is. 6d.— 
Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the Congregational 
Denomination, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d.—The Book of 
‘amily Worship, by the Author of ‘ The Sacred Harp,” 
2s. 6d.—Graham’s Test of Truth, 4th edit. 3s.— Bridge's 
Life of Graham, 12mo. 4th edit. 7s.—Abbott’s Fireside 
Piety, ls. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Recollections of St. Helena.—W. C.—To Mary.— 
A. P.—C. B. W.—D. B. M.; received. 

We should have been obliged by the information re- 
specting the purchase of Sir 1. Lawrence’s grawings, 
had our correspondent, in confidence , favoured us with 
his name and address, as security for its general accu- 
racy. 

* Humanitas’ had better communicate the information 
to some of our medical journals. 

A correspondent suggests that the words gario jili, 
(occurring in King John’s precept, inserted im last Sa- 
turday’s Atheneum,) are merely a corruption of caryo- 
phyllata, and may have been used as a name for the 
finest and dearest kind of cinnamon, obtained in Ceylon 
from the AMyrtus caryophyllata, and called in Ger- 
many Nelkexzimmet, to distinguish it from the common 
sorts of cinnamon, from the Laurus cinnamomum 
and the Laurus cassia, usually called Zimmet or 
Caneel. Asa proof that such corruption of botanical 
names is not uncommon, he mentions that the word 
glycyrrhiza has been turned into licorice, pronounced 
by the common people licorish and dickerish, and in 
German lakritze. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
UNIOR SCHOOL of the UNIVERSITY 
of LONDON, 
Head Master, T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. Professor of Latin. 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A. Professor of Greek. 
The School will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER the 
23rd. Arrangements are made by which a regular course of in- 
struction and employment will be provided for Pupils whose 
parents do not wish them to learn Latin or Greek; so that a boy 
may be entered either as a Classical or Non-Classical Pupil. 
Fee, £15. per aunum, Five pounds are to be paid at the com- 
mencement of each of the three terms, 
Boarders are received by Mr. Haseiwood, 20, Upper Gower- 


street. 
August, 1834. THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 

who has studied professionally for many years under the 

first Masters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATER COLOUR 

or OLL PAINTING, on very moderate terms.—Apply by letter 
(post paid) to M. C., at 2, Harmood-street, Hampstead-road. 





TO BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


ANTED ina leading Thoroughfare West 

of Tempie Bar, the BUSINESS of a BOOKSELLER 

and STATIONER, or a HOUSE and PREMISES adapted for 

that Businexs.—Applv by letter (post paid), giving full partica- 

ring B. F., care of Mr. A. M. Bidgood, 6, Vigo-street, Rege - 
street. 





TO COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, DRAW- 
INGS, AUTOGRAPHS, aud ARTICLES of VIRTU, 
ESSRS. SOU'THGATE, SON, & GRIM- 

, STON, in retnrning their grateful thanks for the power- 
ful patronage they have received during the past season, avail 
themselves of the opportunity of drawing the attention of Col- 
lectors to the eligible situation of their pms, for the snecessful 

isposal of property. ‘To those who may honour them by their 
contidence, they pledge their best exertions, aud a prompt 
settiement of the proveeds of the sale. 

N.B. Valuations of every description of property for the pay- 
ment of the Legacy Duty, «ec, 

Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet-street. 

TO THE ADMIRERS OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PATTERN DE NERS, AND OTHERS CONNECTED 
WITH THE SCIENCE OF DRAWING. 

. - : 

shee E IMPROVED GRAPHIC MIRROR 

solely invented aud mauafactured by 
ALEXANDER ALEXANDER, 

_ Optician to His Majesty, Se. Xe., 6, Higt-street, Exeter, 

Sketches from Nature, Protiles, Paintings, and Patierns of 
Machiuery, are easity and correctly traced or copied by means 
Of the above-named insirumenti., —~ 

The unbounded success this instrament has met with for the 
Jast Eleven Mouths induced A. A, to cevete much ume and ex- 
pense to effect the present improvement, aud having submitted 
it for trial to some of the leading scientitic characters, who ap- 
prove of Its construction and utility, he can therctore, with much 
confidence, lay it before the paviic as ihe most perlect instru- 
meut for the purpose now extant. 

_ The dificnlties known to exist in the Camera Lucida are en- 
tirely obviated in this iustroment, as the point of the pencil and 
the image of the object cau be distieetly ‘no, the latter cor- 
rectly traced, however brilliant the lig { without the least 
injury to the eves. 

‘The jastrawent can be used asa Lithographic Delineator, for 
preparing drawings for the’stone. 

These advaniages, together with its siny licity of adjustment, 
portability, and cherpness, connot fail of gaining it au introduc- 
tion to ali who wish to become acquainted with the art of Draw- 
ing, aud to those whore object it is to sketch with correctness 
and expedition, itis a most vabicble assistant. 

Agents in Loudon, Me . Ackermann and Co, 96, Strand, 


A Mathematicai Instrument Maker wanted, 
for the Country. Apply to Mes-rs, Ackermann and Co. Strand, 


SIR FGERTON BRYDGES, BART. 
Just reads, in t vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

A REVIEW OF THE 
HANDOS PEERAGE CASE, 
. adindicated 1802, and of the Pretensions of Sir SAMUEL 
EGERTON KRYDGES, Bart. to designate hinself, per legem 
terre, BARON CHANDOS of SUDELEY. 

By G, F. BELTZ, Eq. Lancaster Herald, 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington street, 
IRISH CORPORATE SYSTEM. 
. This cay is published, in 1 volume, post 8vo. s 
N INQUIRY into the ANCIENT 

CORPORATE SYSTEM of IRELAND; 

And Sugsestions for its Lnmediate and General Extension. With 

an Appendix, Containing numerous ant origiual Documents, 
By PETER GALE, Esq. M.A. 

= Richard Bentley, 5, New Gurliagton-street. 

SIN WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS. 
Publisiied this day, uniform with the POETRY and WAVERLEY 
NOVETS, 

IR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 
Volume the Fifth. 
‘Inis Volume contains PAUI’S LETTERS TO HIS KINS- 
Ke 





FOLK, Ac, 
The Iilustrations, BRUSSELS and HOUGOUMONT, from 
Tuaner’s Desigus. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co, London; and 
all Bookscliers. Of whom may be had, 


Vol. I. Coutaiuing Lite of Swift. 
. -——-——— Life of Dryden. 
Ill. & 1V. ~———_ Lives of Novelists, Vol. I. 
and Il. 
\ 


‘80, 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, in 
12 vols. 

Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions, in 8vo. L2mo. and 18mo. 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. 45. 

Captain Basil Hall's Fragments, Third 


Series. New Ejition. 





THE ATHENZEUM. 


Just published, with Plates, price 8s. 6d. 





THE 


NATURAL HISTORY oF ANIMALCULES, 


CONTAINING 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE KNOWN SPECIES, WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR PROCURING AND VIEWING THEM, &c. 


Illustrated by upwards of 300 magnified Figures on Steel. 
By ANDREW PRITCHARD, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MICROSCOPIC CABINET,’ ETC. 


This Work is designed to give a familiar and a 
atoms, revealed by the Microscope, with numerous 
arrangement is added. 

“To all who would study Animalcules, 
scientilic.””—Spectator. 





Just published, Part I. containing 4 Plates, price 2s. 6d. 
ARCICALITIES; a Series of facetious 
Designs by A. GRAVER. . 
Published for the Proprietor, by Chapman and Hall, 186, 
Strand. 





Price 6d. 
VIDENCE on DRUNKENNESS, Cheap 
Edition.—The Evidence taken before Parliament on this 
subject will be published in Sixpennvy Numbers, to appear every 
Saturday morning from this date until the volume ts complete, 
Orders received by all Booksellers, and by Mr. D. Martin, 13, 
Fountain-court, in the Strand; and Mr. 8, Bagster, Depository 
of the British and Foreign Temperance Society, 15, Paternoster- 
row, Loudon, 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPDIA. 

In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each in cloth. 
Published Sept. 1, forming Vol, 58 of the above, the concluding 
Vol. (the 4th) of a ere 
UROPE during the MIDDLE AGES. 


4 . . . 
On Oct. 1, Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural History. By Wm, Swainson, Esq., Xe. 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


This day is published, 12mo. price 58. 

ARRATIVE of a PASSAGE from BOM- 

BAY to ENGLAND; describing the Author's SHIP- 

WRECK in the Nanéilus, in the Red Sea; Journies across the 

Nubian Desert; Detentionin the Lazaretto at Leghorn; &c. &e, 
By Capt. W. BOURCHIEK, RN. 

___ Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-line, 


This day, 


Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 


and Education, ——— by the Society ior 
romoting Christian Knowledge, 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 
Part XXIII., price 1s., containing Sermons by the Bishop 
of Moray, the Venerable Archdeacon Bather, the Rev. 5S. 
Rickards, the Rev. Alexander Murray, the Rev. J. Brewster, 
and the Rev. James Aspinall. 

The FIRST THREE VOLUMES are complete, price 6s. 6d. 
each, bound in cloth; and the Parts, I. to XXII, may be had 
separately, at 1s. each. . 

London: John W. Parker, Saterday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 


Pablished Monthly, in music folio, price 1s. 6d. 4 
ACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, &c., with Accompaniment» for Pianotorte or Organ. The 
present Number (X.) contains :—1, Chorus, Cxrorr—2, Solo, 
Greens—3, Song, Munperssenn—i, Duet, Gasranini— 
5, Recit, and Air, HanpsLt—6, Anthem, Dr. Rogers. 
Any of the preceding Nww bers may be had separately. 
Londou: Join W. Parker, West Strand, 
NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS, 
Just published, 
E PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH 
READING BOOK; or, Petites Histoires Iniéressautes, 
with the English rausiation at the bottom of each page. Pp. 200. 
Price 2s, 6d. bound. 

The French Pupil’s Own Book; or, Tra- 
ducteur Parisien. The Art ot rendering French into English : 
consisting of a Collection of Aucedotes, Historical Facts, Familiar 
Letters, sacred Drama, Av., witha Lexicon of the Words in 
English at the end of the book. New edition, bound, Pp, 300, 
price 4s. 

Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, 
Tavistock-sireet, Cosent-garden. 


<p : . > a. oe 
| | ISTOIRE de NAPOLEON a lusage des 
écoles. 
by L. A. J. MORDACQUE, 
With Map of Europe, and Portrait of Napoleon. 
Price, bound, or handsomely got up in ta.cy bourds, 5s, 
“The History of M. Mordacque is ove of the best digests we 
have seen of those great events, which at the mention of the 
name of Napoleon, passed before the miud’s eye in the shadowy 
dignity of ceparted graudear, It will be found exceedingly 
vaiuable to schools.””—New Monthly Magazine. 
Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, Ta- 
vistock-street, Covent- garden. 
** The avove, or any of Monsieur de Porquet’s Elementary 
Freuch Works, will be forwarded tor inspection to respectable 
schools, if required. 


THE MOST CONCISE FRENCIL GRAMMAR AND 
THE CHEAPES1, 
Or NOEL and CHAPSAL transiated into English, under the 
f 


Title o 
. Au ad r 
E PORQUET’S PARISIAN GRAM- 

MAR, with a Set of Colloquial Exercises, and numerous 
‘Tavles of Verbs, both Regular and Irregular, with the Preposi- 
tions they govern before Infinitives. 4th edition, price 3s. 6d. in 
sheep. 240 pp. 
De Porquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 





ccurate account of all that is known of these wonderful and interesting living 
and faithful drawings; and, to render it complete, Ehrenberg’s systematic 


we recommend their Natural History by Mr. Pritchard. It is clear, popular, and 
WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





This day is published, 3rd edition, 12mo. 6s, boards, 
HRIST OUR EXAMPLE, 


Ist, In the Object of Life. 
2nd, Inthe Rule ofLife. (World, | 5th, In his Sorrows, 
3rd, In his Intercourse with the | 6th, In his Joys. 
4th, In the Condition of Life. 7th, In his Death, 
y the Author of the * Listener,’ &e, &c. 
— London : J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Just published, vhs 
ATIN AUTHORS, selected for the Use of 
Schools; containing Portions of Phzdrus, Ovid, Virgil, 
Cwsar, and Tacitus. Ip 1 vol. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Greek Authors, selected for the Use of 
Schools; containing Portions of Lucian, Anacreon, Homer, 
Xenophon, and Herodotus. 1 vol. 12mo0. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street, 


Just published, by Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 47, Pater- 


hoster-row, 
REGISTER of the METEOROLOGI.- 
CAL OBSERVATIONS made at Greenwich during the 
Year 1833. Arranged by Lieut. A. B. BECHER on an entirely 
new plan, by which the whole Year’s Observations are shown oa 
the small compass of a page. Price 1s. 
u 2 vols, svo. with Portra 


io To be had at all Libraries and Opticians’. 
1 | RGGRESIow ier x 
IFE of PRINCE ‘TALLEYRAND., 
Also, a Second Edition of 
MARSHAL NEY’S MEMOIRS. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 
* An interesting biography, replete with anecdotes and ad- 
venture.” — Blackwood. 
Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, London, 


On the Ist October will be ready, superbly bound in morocco, 
rice One Guinea; or 2/. 12s. 6d. large paper, Ludia proofs, 


YHE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 1835. 
From Drawings by W. DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 
N.B. Columbia India proofs, iu portfolio (on the 15th inst.) 
Before letters, 3/. 3s,; after letters, 2/. 2s. 
Bull and Churton, Library, 25, Holles-street, Loudon, 
Agents, Bell and Bradiute, Edinburgh ; and J. Cemming, Dublin, 


Just published, price 3s, 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, No. 20. 
Contents. 
1, Astronomy and General Physics considered with reference to 
Natural Theology. By the Rev. W. Whewell, A.M. 
2. On the Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Clirist. By the 
Rev. William Symington, 
Sermons, by the Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, 
The Judgment of the Fiood, By the Rev. John A, Heraud, 
The New Family Library, Vol. I. 
. Sermons, by the late Rev. John Johnston, of Edinburgh, To 
which is prefixed a Biographical Memoir of the Author. 
The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, &c. By 
James Seaion Reid, D.D. 
Critical Notices, Ecclesiastical Intelligence, &c. 
Waugh & Innes, Edivburgh ; and Whittaker & Co. London, 


NEW WORK BY JACOB ABBOTT. 
Just published, in twelves, with a Vignette after Carlo Dolce, 
price 5s. cloth, a 
THE CORNER-STONE; or, a Familiar 
Illustration of Christian Truth, ‘ 2 
By JACOB ABBOTT, Author of ‘ The Young Christian,’ 
With a Preface by JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. 
*4* Two other Editions of this Work having been published 
in England, it is necessary to state that this is the only one from 
which the Author will derive any benefit, it being the ouly one 
authorized by him. 


I. 
A 5th edition, in twelves, price 5s. cloth lettered, with s 
Vignette by Stothard, 


The Young Christian. With a Preface by 

the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A. Vicar of Harrow. 
Ill. 
In twelves, price 5s. cloth, 

The Teacher ; or, Moral Influences employed 
in the Instraction of the Young. Intended to assist Young 
Teachers in organizing and conducting their Schools. With & 
Preface by the Rev. Charles Mayo, L.L.D., late of St. Jobo’s 
College, Oxford, 

IV. 

A 3rd edition, price 1s. 6d. stiff covers; oF, 25. om, 

The Little Philosopher. Designed to teac 
Children to think and reason about common Things. 

A 3rd edition, price 2s. cloth ; or a larger edition in 18mo. with 
@ beautiful” rontispiece aiter Sir Thomas Lawrence, price 
2s. 6d. cloth ; or 3s. 6d. silk, c 

The Child at Home. By the Rev. John S.C. 
Abbott, Author of ‘The Mother at Home.’ 

Published by L. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet-street; and to be 
had of ali Country Booksellers, 


Dublin : | 
Marshall, L 
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a Nearly cunts, in 3 vols. oon 8v0. 
ILNEY HAL 2 ; 
By THOMAS HOOD 

London : A. H. Baily and tert: Cornhill. 


———— In. 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 15s. boards, 


IVINE PROVIDENCE; or, the Three 
Cycles of Revelation ; showing the perfect Parallelism, 

civil and religious, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
Eras; the whole forming a uew E vidence of the Divine Origin 


ty. 
eames y the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D. 
ector of Bondleigh, “Devon. 
Printed an James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








Early in October will appear, in 2 large Vols, 8vo, 


EMAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. 


of Dublin, M.R.1.A. 
James Dunean, 37, Paternoster-row. 


A Nove. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
and NAVAL AND MILITARY 
BER, contains, among other interesting Pape 





Letter from Ear! St. 
Conclusion of the Evacuation of Santarem—Leavesifrom my 
No. 5—Vable-talk of an Old Campaigner—Naval Fragments : 
Ages 


General Sir William Ayllett, K.M.T., 


Peninsula—Correspondence from the principal Ports and 





UNDER THE ete ne RONAGE OF HE 
THE SACRED “CLASSICS. 


Ediled by the Rev. R. CaTTerMoue, B.D, and the Rev. 


Stepsine, M.A 


H. A. 
Publishing in Monthly Vols. price 3s. 6d. morocco cloth, lettered. 


On the ist of September, Vol. IX. of the Series, 


R. WATTS’Ss LYRIC POEMS, with a 
Livgofthe Aurttor, by ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D. 
“The cheapest and the best of all the Libraries.”"— Tait’s Mag. 
The following Works have already appeared, and may be had 


separately, price 3s. 6d. 
Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Pro- | Bishop Hall's Treatises. 
phesying. Baxter’s i tee) Thoughts, 
Cave’s Lives of the Aposties, JeremyTay 
Bates’s Spiritual Periection. Butler’s Aualogy. 
With an ORIGINAL INTRODUCTORY ESSAY to eaci. 
Hatehard & Son, Whittaker & Co., Simpkin & Marshal 
London ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; ming, Dublin, 


“This day is published, in demy svo. ‘cloth, ‘lettered, price 9s. 
ORAL LS xT 











THE WORKS OF EMINENT AUTHORS ; 
Principaily those of 


Burton, Montaigne, 

aon, Sir W. Scott, 
Sterne, 

Dr. chase, | Shaftesbury. 


Dablin: John Cumming, 


16, Lower Ormond-quay ; and Whit 
taker au and Co. London. : d-quay 5 pi 





[HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 


ZINE, No. XX1. for SEPTEMBER, price 2s, Gd. coutains : 
1, Review —Knox and Jebb’s} 8. Review — Irish 

Correspondence 
2.Scenes from 

somal Lascelles, Gent, ligion in Ireland, 

Chaps. VIL—V1l. 0. Fanev, the Scene Shifter. 
ate Emigrau’s Song  at)ti. The Oath of Blood, 

tin 


Lover and Carleton. 





CAIS; or, yd Art of Translating En; lish into Freneh 
4, Ode to the meee of Burns. Greedy, atSight. Also, y L. F. DE PORQUET 
Tel Rime of Merry England, is * hg Gréat Protestant Meet. A Key to the above, corres} onding with the 
By Robert Gilfillan. Faney; and a Recollec- former editio ns; also reprinted with new type, 3s. 6d. each, 
é, llustrations of the English— -. 5 No paius have been spared to render the ab ve popular 
Old School — the| 15. Autiony Poplar’s  Note- mes periectly correct, aud worthy of the high patronage 
New. | Boo! ° they ng received, 
+ Earl Grey. i m1 Intelligence. de Porquet and Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. 


and Company; Simpkin and 
Marshall, London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


THE REV. W. barony LOPE’S 





SALLUST, WITH 
NGLISH NOTES. 
This day is published, i l2mo. price bg * bound, the second 
edition improves 
HE BELLUM CAT TLIN ARIUM of 
SALLUST, and CICERO’S FOUR ORATIONS agusinst 
CATILINE. With English Notes and an Introduction ; to 
wih the BELLUM JUGURTHINUM of Sallust. 
By ne Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A, 
Printed for J. G 


aud F. Rivington, St. Paul’ Churchyard, 
ud Waterloo. piece, | Pall Mall. — “ sine 


ether 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
ln 12mo, price 7s.6d, bound, the third edition, revised and cor- 


" a rected, of 
EXCERPTA EX VARIIS ROMANIS 
POETIS, qui in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNTUR. 


Locretio, Seneca Mariiale, 
Catuilo, Lucano, Juvenale, 
Propertio, V. Flacco, Ausonio, 
ibullo - seen, Claudiano, 
Persio, 


tio, 
Notulis aane, quas Seiegit 
JOHANNES ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 


Veneunt apud J. G. et F. Rivin 
Se ton, in Cemeterio Paulino, e 
Vico dicio Waterloo-place. sbi . 


THE AU THORESS | OF 
DAUGHTERS 
On the 1st of September, price only 4s. each volume, bound in 


morocco cloth 
NOVELISTS ; 


. MOTHERS AND 


((OLBURN's MODERN 
THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


w By the Authoress of ‘Mothers and Daughters.’ 
i Collection, which must not be confounded with other 
he tied Li is confined to the most sterling works of 
Mort Satinguished Solas gore and, as the copyrights 
ve propert r. Colburn, they ca 
yal ober Goilecteen whatoewer. Jaiecmtiai ce 
es ilready published in this Collection, and sold separately : 
d's Tremaine, 3 vols. Mr. D*lsraeli’s Vivian Grey, 4 
i le Vere, 3 vols, vols. 
I Balwer's Disowned, 3 Mr. Leg yet 8 Highways and By- 








48, 6 vols. 
——— Deve 
: Devereux, 3 vols. Mr. lel "Cl e 
vou Seog and Doings,| Sale enaseteatnaneie 
ir. Smith’s Brambletye 
ts Lister's Granby, 3 vols. 2 3 vo meaning 
\liaigrave e's Yes and No,!— 





: Ag Hill, 3 vols, 

Bur lirtation, 3 vols, 

ai ae Herbert Lacy, ga are "s Gaston de Bloude- 
Published a ville, 2 vols, 85, 

ublished for Henr Colvurn by RK. B 

atiaiad tbiahed for John Ds Seateia 


Select Sermons. 


Storyists — 
the Life of 9. On the Roman Catholic Re- 


12, Life and Ovinions of Gregory 


sellers. 


morocco cloth, (or any set se 
AVAL AND 
OF ENTERTAINMENT: 


CONTENTS. 
Capt. Marryat’s Naval Officer,|Tales of Military Life, by 
5 vols. 


The C Chelsea Pensioners, by the! Book, 3 v 


Gleig), 3 the Sea, 2 2 volse, compris 
Sailors and Scinte, by the Author} the Captain’s Story — 
of the Naval Sketch Book, 3) Master’. Story—theBoatsw 
vols, a Forecastle Yarn—and 
Tales of a Voyager, Ist and 2nd| Prisoner of War’s Story. 
l, — each in 3 vols. 





N.B. Either of the Works may be had separately. 
“ These works afford a good deal ‘of new intormation wh 
can scarcely be found anywhere else. They admit us into 
interior of a soldier's or sailor’ 
will not condescend to notic ul which we b 
than a great part of that which it tells. 








vad rather ke 


a distance are dazzied and deceived. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
MAGAZINE, for SEP- 


India, Russia, and Persia—Considerations = ithe Office of 
Master in the Navy—Hints for the Military Commission—Original 
cent on the Death of the late Captain 

Hardinge, R.N.—The last days of Don Miguel in Portugal, in 


French Tiere, No. 2—Pirates aud Piracy from the earliest 
pe Uscocehi, or Pirates of the Adriatic—Memoirs 

of the Services of the late General Christopher Chowne, Lieut.- 
Major-General Sir Wm. 

Douglas, K.C.H,, and Major-General Robert Pilkington—Re- 
marks on Southey’s and Napier’s Histories of the War in the 


tions—General Correspondence—Presentation of Colours to the 
35th Regiment—Celebration of the New Charter at Calcutta: 


R with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the last Month, 
Published for H. Colvura, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 


Now complete, i in 20 vols, post 8v0. ‘price J ae a vol. bound 


MIL TARY “LIBRARY 


A Series of Works from the pens of Distinguished Officers. 


Author of the Military sketch 
Author v4 — Subaitern (Mr.|/The Night w atch ; or, Tales of 


's ae telling us mach that History 


They also render us 
better acquainted (and herein is an advantage ) with the dreadfal 


realities of war, and its appalling train of concomitant miseries, 
and dissipate the delusive halo by which those who view it from 


‘They take, like Sterne, ‘a 
single captive,’ or a singie wounded soldier, aw! we are more 


COMPLETION OF CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
In Eight Wola, rag va to att and BYRON’S. 
h is day, fcap. 8vo. 

HE EIGHT H and LAST VOLUME of 
the LIFE and POEMS of the REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 
This Volume (which completes the Work) consists of entire) 
New and Origival Poems never before published, and is embel- 
lished with a Portrait of the Author, from aa Original Pain 
ing by vi — PHILLIPS, R.A., and a Vignette, after 


“ There are, in my recess at home, where they have been long 
undisturbed, another series of stories,—in number and quantity 
sufficient for a volume ; and a as I suppose they are much like the 
former in a ly different in events and cha- 
racters, they may hereafter, in peaceable limes, be worth some- 
thing to you; and the more, because I shall, whatever is mortal 
of me, be at "rest in the chancel of Trowbridge church; for the 
works of authors departed are geuerally received with some 
favour, partly as they are old acquaintances, and in part because 
there can be no more of = —— Crabbe to his Son George, 
dated Clifton, October 29, 1 

ohn f-tig Albemarle- street. 


A USEFUL AND GENERAL FRENCH 





Log, 
the 





Sta- 





PHRASE 


BOOK. 
5th edition, revised, improved, and enlarged, 

ARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY; being a 
Coliection of Sentences in common use, to facilitate the 
Knowledge of the Formation of French Syntax. lutended for 
those who are desirous of acquiring an elegant and correct mode 
of speaking the French Language; being a copious choice of 
Examples on all the Rules, and a Recapitulation of them, ex- 
tracted from the best modern Authors—an essential Companion 


: the gape aud Traveller; as also a Sequel toall Grammars. 
Price 


the 


ing 
the 
ain, 
the 





nich 


De Fesaset and Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
BRITISH MANLY EXERCISES—NEW EDITION. 
Just published, price 8s, half-bound in morocco, embellished with 

56 Engravings, from Designs by F. Howard i H. Aiken, the 

- 2ud edition, much enlarged and improv 
— RITISH MANLY E XERCIS ES. 
10W By DONALD WALKER. 

Containing Walking, Rossing, Leaping, Vaulting, Balancing, 
Skating, Climbing, Swimmin Rowing, Sailing, Riding, Driving, 
Wrestling, Boxing, Training, Xc. 

** An excellent and useful little book, from which persons of 
all ages may benefit."— Naval and Military Gazette. 
“* Highly interesting to a maritime nation.”—The Times. 


afected by the simple tale of his individual suflerings than by “ Te will veeesy find an extensive sale among our schools,’ 
the rs ah sounding recital of the fall of thousand>.”—Edinburgh 
~ | Revie 


London: Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley ; E 
and Bradtute, Edinburgh ; aud John C uwming, Dablin 


PRIVATE FAMILIES USING DE PORQUET’S WORKS, 


reprinted with an entirely new type, and re-siereotyped, 


E TRESOR de L'ECOLIER 








and 1 may be had of all Booksellers. 





NEW WORK BY DR. LANG. 


is, 
N and MIK 
of the POLYNESIAN NATION; 


oar 
IEW of the ORIGIN 


America. me x 

By JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D, 

Author of ‘ Au Historical and Statistical Account of New Sou 
Wales.’ 

London : 

lacks Pall Mali. Of whom may be 


DR. LANG’S HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


2 vols. post 8vo. with an accurate Map of the Colony, price 21 
ole 





Obishe 4, 

41RD, 4 vols. L2mo. price ouly 2 
pr I NC I PLES of GE OL OGY; 
with a GLOSS. 
tific Terms, and a copious INL 
CHARLES L 

igu Secretary of the 
Ilustrated with 147 Wood eu 
Since the publication of the fo 
Author has travelled over a larg 
for the purpose of verilying facts 
Jn the present edition of the work, he has embodied all his ow 
observations, together with a va~ t quantity of new facts brong! 
to light since the first appearance of the work, which has bee 









F.R.S. 

gical Society. 

3 Pirates and Maps, 
editions of bis 
t of the Continent of Ey Wray 















yet the price has been reduced vearly one hall, 


fourth volume will considerably assist those 
unacquainted with the Elements of Geology 
Recently published, in 6 Beat hound in cloth, only 30s. Fisher’ 
New Edition of 







with NOTES and a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR. 

unitorm and handsome editi li 

from the original Painting in cn Sir Thomas Dike 

Acland, Bart.—A View of Barley. "Wood—and highly-tinished 

Vignette Tities to each Volume. 

separately, 

This day is published, - 4to. elegantly bound, price 21s. 
ew Edition of 

Fleetwood’s Life of Christ; 

of the Apostles and Evangelists. 


ed with a Portrvit, 





and Direction for, rexding the Holy Scriptures. Embellis 
with bighly-tinished Engravings on Steel, after the = 
Paintings by Carlo Dolce, Cario Cignani, Claure, L. 

Rembrandt, 
Beniamin West. 








hn Cumming, Dublin. 


ondon: Fisher, Son, and Co.; 


NOTICE TO THE SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION AND 


A new edition, being the 14th, most scrupulously revised and 
corrected, 00 the latest authorities on French: perce aa 


FRAN- 





In a few days wiil be wa in L vol. post Svo, price 7s. 6d 


iRATIONS 
demonstrating their 
ancient Discovery aud progressive Settlement of the Content of 


Published by James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterloo- | 


® new and cheap ets being the 

ARY, containing an Explanation of Scien- 
EX 

work, the 

and collecting new materials. 

Most materially improved by these corrections aud additions, and 


illustrations have been added, and the Glossary at the end of the 
teaders who are 


HAs’: AH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS, 


Each Volume may be had 


; with the Lives 


' A Defence of the Christian 
Religion, by Philip Doddridge, D.D.; and an Exbortation to, 





are 
Leonardo da Vinci, Sir Joshua Reynolds, oad 


and Simpkin and Marshall ; 
Oliphant, Edinbargh; Ogle, Glasgow ; and Wakeman, Dablin. 


—Morning Herald 
T. Hurst, 65, St. 


Paul's Churchyard. 


AND FAMILIAR WORK ON CATARACT, 


This day is published, in 12mo, neatly bound, price 3s. 
C: ATARACT; a familiar Description of its 
Nature, Somtenn, of Treatment, 
particulatly with refer e the Operation performed by the 
Autoor at the Royal lafiraary for Cataract. ** A mode of remedy 


Which experiene has proved to be of singular efficacy. 
Preface. 


Bell 





NEW 


and ordinary Modes 









By JOUN STEVENSON, Exq. 
Member of the Rovai College of Surgeons, Oculist to his Ma- 
jesty, Oculist and Aurist to his M yesty Leopold the first King 
of the Belgians, Author of several Treatises, and Lecturer ou 
the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 
** A book like this should be read by every member of the com- 
Miwvity, as it points oat a speedy and certain move wholly tree 
from the dan er and inconveniences of the old practice, by which 
sight may ve completeiy resiored, ‘The operation is simple, it 
gives the patient scarecly any pain, and requires neither con- 
finemeut nor local appiications.”—Court Magazine, 

Published, for the vevetit of the above Iustituii my by Highlev, 
Pleet- street; Hatchard aud Son, Piccadilly; Effing » Wilson, 
Royal Exe ange; and at the Royal lulirmary, 13, Lisle ‘Portland. 
street, Cavendish square. 


S. 

















BILLIARDS IMPROVED. 


and C. J. Hunt, in respecitully returning 
their sin ere thanks to the wubiie for the 
‘urs aud generous support of their IMPROVED METALLIC 
ABLES, again selic.t inspection of the beautiful Specimen 
TABLE ;’ ot SL ATE, now in use at their Establi-hine ‘ut, 371, 
Suraud, 

the comparative cheapness of this material, its peculiar close 
hess of texture, and capability of receiving Unat smoothness of 


surface so admirably adipted for the Beas of Billiard 
has long eng 









ver’ numerous 








s. Tables, 
d the attention of Mew of Science, and the re- 
suit of many experiments bas at length been propitions—that 
Beds of this hind are far superior to those in common use, and 
ouly surpassed by those of Metal. 

Vables of a romewhat similar description, although far INFE 
RIOR to those manufactu Messr>. Hunt, have litely been 
advertised and putied off a of amost ridiculous vature 
—such as * Lmperial Marmorean Stratification,” and ** Petrosian 
Stratification Tables,” —made use of only to mislead the unwary, 
aud to disguise the fact that they are made of COMMON 

WELSH SLATE, E 

lesers. Hant, i offering them to the Poblic onan I. PROVED 
| PRINCIPLE, in their real vawe “ SLATE,” are influenced by 
n | no interested’ motive , as will appear from the following extraor- 
it | dinary low price-, vie: 


n | A Slate Billiard Tab se with a handsome Mahogany Frame, 
| 
| 
| 









e 


Cues, Balls, Marking Board, &xc. complete, and fixed in Lon- 
don, 52/. 10s, 


A — Surface, ready for playing, 
| use, 202. 


Several new 


fixed to any Table now in 


A Slat e Surface, levelled, jointed, and ready for fixing, 15/. 


In a few days wiil be published, 
A Scientitic ‘Treatise on Billiards, 


3 


in which 
will be introduc we Sixty Demonstrative Ilustrations of the Prin- 


oe ‘es of the Side Stroke, adapted to the Waistcoat Pocket. 
rice Ss. 


| 

| 

H 

| 

| 

a} OYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS.— 

The extraordinary circulation of the above article, and 
its very general adoption by the tirst ranks of Fashion, at the 
Toiletie aud in the Drawing-room, lave stimulated the Pro- 

| prictors in au endeavour to render it, in delic acy of went and 
fragrance, equal, uf hot superior, to any descriptio 

| for the Handkerehiet, 

| Flowers, selected for 

! 

| 

i 


erties, when those Fi 


no 






verfume 
it i> cistitied from a combination af 


ir exceltiug sweetness ar omalic pro- 
Ts are in their teliest vigour,—Mana- 










‘actured anu sold by RIGGE, BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Per- 
fumers to the Roval Family, 35, New Bond-street, in Boilles of 
15s., 85., Ss., and Ss, 6d, 

The PERSIAN BOUQUET is also recommended to the notice 


of the Nobility — Gentry, a8 a pleasing, very powerful, and 
durable Perfume 
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MR. BECKFORD’S WORKS. 


3. 
ae | “gh 1 vol. neatly bound and ean price 6s. 
VATHE N ARAB 


“* A creation of genius that josld immortalize its author S = time and under any tasie.”. 


In 2 vols. vo. 
A 


I 
With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUG 


8, New Burlington Street, Sept. 5, 1834, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





7! 


In a Series of Letiers written during a Residence in val Countries, 
By the Author of * Vathek.” (Now first published.) 


* One of the most elegant productions of — literature.””"—Quarterly Rev, 1834. 
rice 3s. 6d. 
EXTRAORDINARY: 


the language is polished and pointed ; the sarcasm at 


ew Edition, in et volume, 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF 
PAINTERS. 


“* A series of sharp and brilliant satires : 
once deep and delicate.”—Quarterly Review, 1834. 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS. 
2 vols, 8vo. with 2 Portraits 


In 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, Ese. F.R.S. 


His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 





Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. By Horace Watpote. 
And THE BRAVO OF VENICE. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. 


VATHE K. 





NEW VOYAGES, TRAVELS, ETC. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 


DISCOVERIES 
By the Rev. F. V. J, ARUNDELL, 


“ Volumes of 


INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, Gan clensioal oa 


By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 

“A most important work. Possessing the two-fold attraction 
of a book of travels in a highly-intere-ting country, and the his- 
tory of a man of first-rate science and enterprive. — United 
Service Gazette. . 


— AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with tine Portrait, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 
wen first published. Edited by LORD DOVER, 
has ad Leoni and a Memoir of Wuipole. 
wnen copious store of curious and juteresting anecdote, wit, 
personal story, and political intelligence.” —Lilerary Gazette. 


3. 
THIRD EDITION, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ° Eugene Soon, * &e. 
To which is now first added 
A VIEW OF THE LATE EVENIS AND THE LATE 
CHANGES, 
** No man of thoaght, or taste, a aotate to read, or fail to 
be pleased with, this work,”—Alheneum, 


THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 
By a FIELD-OFFICER. 3 vols. 
“Possessing all the interest of the wildes: fiction.”—Sun, 


Second Edition. The Sixth Volume of the Translation of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 


*,* The volumes may be had separately to complete sets. 


«The best account of the early career of Napoleon yet given 
to the world.”— Literary Gazelle. 
** Fall of interesting ter.” —Ath 





6. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE. 
By Capt. JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 3 
“Containing much information and 2b United 


Service Journal. 
* Will be read with universal interest,”— Nautical Mag. 





The following Works will immediately appear. 


In 2 vols, Svo, with numerous Engravings by Landeeer, 
ANGLE 


VALES. 


‘onversations of Lord Byron.’ 
This is the book for a summer day. Endless anecdotes are 
here threaded together.” —Literary Gazette. 
unding with descriptions of Welsh angling, 
anecdotes of Byron, Sheiley, &c."—Spectator. 
3. 


THE 


Author of ¢ 


ofall tinds, aud 


EUROPEAN 
in VARIOUS PARTS of the WORL' LD, 
viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 


Author of ‘Sketches of Upper C auada.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

“* In this work Mr, Howison leads his reader to every quarter 
of the wtobe where the foot of a British colonist has trodden. 
On everything he has — with the eye of inteiligence—of 
genius.”—Morning Herald 

4. 
BEST GUIDE BOOK FOR EMIGRANTS. 
NEW EDITION, with valuable additions, 8vo. with Plates, 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, andSWAN RIVER. 


pronouvece it to be 


6. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 2 
WILD 


By 


reat iuterest, which wil 
religious world. —Morning Herald. 
2. 


IN ASIA 


British Chaplain at Sm ag 


in 
By Capt. MEDWIN 


COLO 


OHN HOWISON, Esq 


y Lieut. BRETON, R.N. 


In the Years 1830-31 32-33; therefore comprising the most recent 
Account of the actual Condition of these Colonies, 

“No emigrant to New South Wales ought to be without this 
work. A personal knowledge of these colonies enables us to 
the most valuable book that has yet appeared 
upon the subject.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


5. 
NAVAL mA DVEMTURES 
By . W. BOWERS, R.N. 
Comprising . Narrative of Thirty-five Years’ Service in various 


‘aits of the World. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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vols. post svo. with Plates, 
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In 1 vol. neatly bound, 
IN THE OniGINsL Frencn. 


NEW WORES OF FICTION. 
In 2 vols. post sve. 
THE MAN OF HONOUR, 


AND 
THE RECLAIMED. 
Bya LADY of RANK. 

* Witty touches and lively delineations are prosusely scattered 
cver there pages. They are obviously the production of avery 
clever persou.”—Lilerary Gazelle. 

2. 


AYESHA, THE MAID OF KARS, 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Zohrab,’ ¢ Hajji’ Baba,’ &c. 
‘© A more animated and exciting story could hardly be cone 
ceived.”—Quarterly Review, 1834. 
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E L E N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 3 vols. 
« (Helen is in everybody’s hands. Miss Edgeworth never 
wriles without adding to the stock of public amusement,”— 
Quarterly Review, 1834 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post Sv, 
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A ROMANCE, 
“* This story never flags.”—Qvarterly Review, 1834. 


THE DISINHERITED, 


AND 
THE ENSNARED. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, Authoress of * Flirtation” 
“ Tenderly, touchingly, exquisitery told ; and the denouement 
is concealed to the lust page.” —C ‘ourt Journal. 
6. 


ALLAN BRECK 
By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ 3 vols, 
“€ The most | suriking production of Mr. Gleig.”—Uniled Service 


Journal. 
T HE HEADSMAUNW 
3 vola, 


By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ &e. 
This story has natty scenes of touching |: v. lines: we have 
been alternately kindled and subdued—surpriscd and amused.” 
—Atheneum. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8v0, 
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Edited by Lady DACRE. 
Written with so mach simplicity, o) such refined taste, 
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THE LAST DAYS 


By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Esa. M.P. 
Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ England and the English,’ &c. 


Tn 2 vols. post Svo. 
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F E 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL, . 
# By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
2. 
WANDER GS IN NEW SOUTH W 
A, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA; 
"ie the JOURNAL OF A NATURALIS? 


Through connadeut aud MUNSTER, during the SUMMER of 1633. 
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In a neat pocket volume, printed and embellished uniformly with the Waverley Novels, complete for 6s. 


THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the Rev. G. R. Gieic, Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ ‘ Allan Breck,’ &. 


FORMING THE FORTY-SECOND VOLUME OF 


STANDARD 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES ; 


JMBER OF WHICH, TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER, WILL CONTAIN 


Translated from Manzoni’s celebrated ‘I Promesst Spost.’ 


This popular Series of the best productions of the most distinguished Modern Writers, now contains the following Works, price 6s. each volume, § 
comprising an entire Novel. 


By MRS. BRUNTON : Self-Control—Discipline. 


By GODWIN: Caleb Williams.—st. 
By THEODORE HOOK: 


Maxwell. 


Leon—Fieetwood. 


By VICTOR HUGO: Hunchback of Notre-Dame. 
By MRs, INC gina Simple Story—Nature and Art. 


By MADAME DE S$ 
Lawrie Todd. 
By GRATTAN : 

By MRS. GORE: 
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